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ANDREA Patiapio (1518-1580), a great 
architect of Venice, builder of the Teatro 


Olympico at Vicenza, and one of the great- 
est theatre architects of all time. 
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THE THEATRE AS THEATRE 


By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


Fe something like twenty centuries, the builders of theatres 








put all their architecture on the inside. The Greek play- 

house had no exterior at all; it wasn’t a building in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term. Its stage and its scenery were architectural, 
but its facade was buried in a hillside. The Romans dug away the 
hill a little, and they put a face on the back of the stage; but the 
important architectural feature of their theatre was the stage and 
the interior, and they occupied the part of the building that we 
might plausibly describe as the roof. At its best, it was half of a 
somewhat diminutive coliseum. After the fall of Rome, the theatre 
stole into any building that it could find. It borrowed the cathedral 
and the palace hall, the tennis court and the inn yard. When an 
Elizabethan built The Theatre in London in 1576 we found at last 
a roofed or partially roofed building with an exterior that had a 
special architectural quality indicating its use as a theatre, but 
even then the bear pits had the same shape. It was only with the 
building of such opera houses as Covent Garden and Drury Lane 
that the architectural problem of an appropriate and special exterior 
arose. 

The interior of a theatre is what makes it a theatre—the ar- 
rangement of rows of seats in front of a platform. Yet, in spite of 
this, most of our modern interest in theatrical architecture goes 
inevitably to the exterior. The relation of the stage and the audi- 
torium to one another and to the lot of ground provides technical 
problems practically devoid of aesthetic interest, and, so far as the 
aesthetic eye of the onlooker can note, the architect becomes an 
interior decorator. The problem of decoration has its important 
spiritual aspects, of course, but never structural importance. We 
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may ask what is more truly theatre-ish—the wicked, gay artifice of 
the old Eighteenth Century Residenztheater in Munich or the 
polished Adam interiors that we affect. But there is nothing stir- 
ring about this question. 

After all, it is in massing, not in decoration, that true architecture 
speaks. There we may see the union of outer aspect and inner use 
—which is always the vital architectural problem. We get this 
best in the exterior of a building, and the theatre, far from being 
an exception, is one of the best examples. The exterior of a Greek 
temple speaks of the holy of holies within. A Gothic cathedral 
shows nave and transept and apse in its outer aspect as much as 
in its inner arrangement. The honeycombed face of a skyscraper 
) speaks of its thousands of little cubicles within, though it cannot 
' tell us of hallways and elevators. The exterior of a theatre can 
be even more explicit. 

A theatre is composed of two main parts, with a third that may 
or may not be cut off from one of them. The first of these is the 
stage-house, which must rise to some height to accommodate the 
) gridiron. The second is the auditorium. The third—which usually 
| fades into the second—is the circulation, the system of foyers by 
which the spectators reach the auditorium. It is rather natural 
to suppose that a good 
) exterior—an exterior 
that has true architec- 
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atres of Littmann in Stuttgart, “steps up” from entrance foyers to 
auditorium to stage-house in frank and well massed sections. An 
American theatre doesn’t provide much in the way of foyers and 
it hides what it has in a single block-like structure containing 
auditorium and offices as well. Somewhere at the back, the bare 
cube of the stage-house sticks up like a sore thumb. 

It is partly the location of our theatres and partly the enforced 
economy of commercialism that has made our architects do very 
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The Greenwich Village Theatre as it appears today and as it might be modified 

to unify auditorium and backstage. Sketch by Roderick Seidenberg. 
little to relate the divisions of the theatre building in its exterior. 
European playhouses are given the best of locations. They often 
belong to the city or the state, and so they are placed in parks or 
upon squares; nature or broad streets surround them and give the 
passerby a view of all sides. In America, theatres have usually 
only one face to the street. They can afford nothing more, for they 
must be squeezed into the smallest space between two stores. If 
economic law were left alone, they would be completely lost in 
the inside of skyscrapers. But the fire code of New York and 
other cities will not permit any office structure above an audi- 
torium, and, fortunately, few theatre owners find it worth while 
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over the box office. Thus 
we are saved at least one 
facade on which the 
architect may express 
some part of the form 
of a theatre. 

Most of the facades 
of the theatres of New 
York have been merely 
a more or less offensive 
collection of decorations 
from one or _ another 





The Guild Theatre with its Renaissance facade in period, with the barn of 


stucco and its brick stage-house. 


K. Franzheim and Charles H. Bettis, Architects. 


C. H. Crane, + ; 
ter, the stage-house rising in 


naked and unrelated 


brick above. Lately, in designing theatres in some other periods 
than the classical or the modern, architects have produced exteriors 
with structural features of significant usefulness. In the Guild 
Theatre the Italian Renaissance plaster interior may seem a trifle 
banal and appliqué, but its exterior has seized promptly and bril- 


liantly on the possibility 
of turning the stage- 
house into a brick tower 
such as you may see in 
any Italian city. It is 
only a pity that the ex- 
terior of the auditorium 
isn’t likewise in the same 
renaissance treatment of 
brick. The happiest ex- 
periment with a fresh 
period is easily the de- 
sign for ProfessorBaker’s 
theatre at Yale; here, 
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The Department of Drama at Yale, which puts 
Gothic architecture to a new use in theatre build- 
ing. Blackall, Clapp, and Whittemore, Architects. 
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aided by a_ location 
which can be viewed 
from more than one side, 
the Gothic gives us a 
kind of castellated keep i 
for a stage-house. <A 
sudden fit of economy in i fh an 
Martin Beck’s theatre in pale tt 
New York prevented the 
architect from covering 

rest of the structure, but 

this 12th Century style The balcony exit stairs of the Music Box are put 
has almost unconsciously to a structural use inside of its pillared portico. 
provided an arcade for C. Howard Crane, Architect. 

the patrons to stand in on rainy nights. 

The American architect may be charged with numerous sins 
both in taste and shoddy economy, but we must remember that he 
has usually grave problems to face in the constricted and irregular 
size of the lots he must build on, and in the fire code that compels 
him to provide side atom and fre escapes. He is, however, begin- 

capes into the whole 
structure. The Martin 
Beck Theatre, for ex- 
ample, provides a hand- 
some stairway behind the 
Byzantine arches, and 
the Music Box makes an 
even finer structural use 
The exit stairs of the Martin Beck Theatre are also of outside oe from the 
an integral part of the Byzantine facade. G. Al- interior of its pillared 
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the stage-house with the 
Byzantine motives of the 
ning to learn how to 
work alleys and fire es- 
bert Lansburgh and Harry E. Warren, Architects. balcony toa gated door- 
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way in the wall below. The Henry Miller, a lovely building 
throughout, has chosen to hide its alleys behind Georgian brick 
archways and it has hidden them well. 

Within the theatre arise many problems which are not so much 
aesthetic as engineering in their essence. Thus the slant of the 
floor of the auditorium and its relation to the height of the stage 
present a problem of vital importance that is seldom well-handled. 
Our old floors were too flat. Littmann in Germany, trying to cor- 
rect this by a steep straight slant, produced a kind of funnel not 
at all agreeable to look down through from the last rows. The para- 
bolic floor put into the Little Theatre some years ago by Ingalls— 
which begins in a very gradual slant and then rises rapidly in a 
curve towards the back—seems the proper solution, plus, of course, 
a stage that is a little below the eye-level of the first row. 

The problem of economizing space has brought forward a few in- 
teresting experiments in seating arrangements. Thus the Ambassa- 
dor Theatre has its stage in one corner of the building, and with 
a consequent saving of waste space both back and front. The 
Roxy—largest film house in the world, and so the largest theatre 
as well—will open in the fall with this same corner stage arrange- 
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A problem of space—the stage in the centre or the corner of the lot. The 
“corner stage’ project, at the left, is backed with a plaster dome indicating 
how the walls might lend themselves to such treatment. 
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ment. This scheme of laying out a house suggests the possibility 
of bringing the plaster sky-dome or at least a plaster cyclorama 
upon our stage by the simple process of rounding off the corner. 

Scores of minor matters present themselves to anyone pondering 
the problems of theatre architecture in America. You may wonder 
why the designer of the Guild Theatre, who did so well with his 
lobbies under the auditorium, left out such a useful adjunct to 
modern imaginative production as proscenium portals. You may 
speculate on what the architect of the new Metropolitan Opera 
House will do to push past the fire commissioner the union of 
office building and theatre which Otto H. Kahn hopes for. But per- 
haps the most frequent thought that occurs to any of us is surprise 
that the American architects have not gone farther ahead with all 
the practice they have had; for in New York alone, with motion 
picture houses ruled out, they have built fifty-four of our sixty- 
eight theatres within the past twenty years, and almost thirty in 


the last decade. 





















































The Eastman Theatre at Rochester, N. Y., with its auditorium slanting to a 
corner stage. Across the corridor is a smaller theatre in Kilbourn Hall. 
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THE THEATRE IN THE 
MACHINE AGE 


By SHELDON CHENEY 


LTHOUGH I am aware of the dangers lying in the path 
of him who attempts either creation or criticism with 
reference to a theory, I have found some interest recently 
in exploring the by-paths of contemporary theatre architecture im- 
pelled by the largely theoretic idea that we are coming to a typical 
“machine-age” playhouse. That is, without any set of demon- 
strable facts, with little proof in actual buildings, I think I can 
find indications that the present decorative theatre building is 
almost as dead as the artificial court life of which it is spiritually 
a relic; and that in its place, before long, stage artists and engi- 
neers will be constructing theatres in the spirit of the uses of today, 
with the truth and directness of the machine inherent in every 
line. 

How profoundly the machine has changed human life—so that 
in the Western world it is proper to speak of this as the machine 
age—few of us pause to consider. More than changing political in- 
stitutions, more than the crumbling of the religions of faith, and 
more than the spread of the scientific spirit, the conquest of me- 
chanics has changed the conditions under which the individual 
lives, and has affected the course of so-called civilization. The 
enormous increase in the ease of transportation and inter-communi- 
cation, the despatch and neatness with which our ordinary physical 
tasks are accomplished, the extraordinarily enlarged productive- 
ness under machine-industry, the day-by-day living with machines 
—telephones, automobiles, plumbing, vacuum cleaners, etc.—these 
things have changed not only the outward circumstances of man’s 
life but his thinking and his emotional responsiveness; and a new 
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art must grow out of this new life, if we are not to die spiritually, 
an art expressive of a new set of truths and understandable to the 
machine-age mind and emotions. 

What are the qualities that may conceivably be correlated in the 
two fields? Without answering directly—for the relation between 
physical life and aesthetics offers little solid ground for argument— 
one may suggest that they have to do with directness of expression, 
clarity, freedom from ornament, precision, intensity. To many who 
have never bothered about reasons, I think the older modes of art 
have become distasteful. The authority of other times, lingering 
in the art galleries and theatres long after it was forced out of legis- 
lative halls, fostered the idea that art was a refuge from everyday 
current life. For a time the conception of court art, of display 
art, of a decorated haven, persisted. But removed from living 
human activity, it led inevitably to sterility and decay. The stuffy 
court architecture, lavishly but weakly ornamental, became faintly 
disturbing and distasteful, although it served even up to twenty 
years ago as model for most of the important buildings in every 
Western country. The theatre particularly, and even later, reeked 
of the atmosphere of the regal love-nest, was the repository for 
pretty gimcracks and exuded a soft voluptuousness. 

But the idea that art is a refuge from rather than an intensifica- 
tion of life is fast losing ground; the falsity of the transfer of the 
frills of one era to answer the aesthetic hunger of another is being 
recognized; and even the theatre emerges seeking a new decorative 
mode and contact with contemporary living. Itself,a highly or- 
ganized machine, we are slowly learning the truth that it can be 
appropriately and inspiringly clothed only in the austere and 
frill-less but beautifully proportioned modes of the industrial era. 

Although, as I have said, there is no example I can show with 
the words “Here is a machine-age theatre,” there are other fields 
of architectural practice in which the modernist accomplishment 
is sure, complete and stirring; and one can argue with some cer- 
tainty from that analogy. Long ago industrial building began to 
throw off current architectural dishonesty, the attempt to ornament 
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it into something it was not, and sporadically appeared with an 
engineer’s directness of purpose and fitness to use. Frank Lloyd 
Wright carried the new truth into domestic building and created 
a style that is today detectable in “advanced” building in half a 
dozen European countries. But chiefly in the skyscraper, in busi- 
ness building in congested cities, the new problem created by great 
height brought a new ingenuity that outran the architect’s at- 
tempts to disguise what was unfamiliar to him under familiar 
forms; and, thanks to the engineers and a few heretic-architects 
nurtured on Wright and Louis Sullivan, a new style of building, 
structurally true and at least not falsely ornamented, pierces the 
sky in many an American city. 

The relationship of this architecture to the modern machine 
embraces more than a likeness of materials—steel in the honey- 
comb frame, metal doors and window-frames, and bronze or brass 
elevator grilles and cages. If the architect has not caught from 
the mechanical engineer’s designing something of mass-propor- 
tioning, of glorying in the clean line, in simplification and smooth- 
ing of surface, in precision, he has missed the most obvious con- 
temporary source of stimulation to his imagination. I dare say 
there has been more essential architecture—creative building to 
satisfy aesthetic need—during the last thirty years in our ocean 
liners, our flying ships and our automobiles than there has been 
in set buildings. In these things the problem of building has been 
linked with a machine-problem, and the mechanical “feel” has 
determined the decorative expression. Do you get half the aesthetic 
thrill from the house you live in that you do from the motor car 
you ride in? Powerful, fleet, with power and fleetness confessed 
in every line, absolutely without applied ornament, expressive of 
its purpose and the machine it carries, bespeaking the integrity of 
mind and love of craftsmanship of its designer, how often can you 
find its counterpart in architect’s designs? And on an ocean liner— 
except where, as a concession to snobbishness, a Louis XVI salon 
or a Pompeian lounge has been added—there is absolute fitness, 
expressiveness, naked beauty, in the aspect of the ship as a whole, 
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precisely and lovingly shaped for speed and grace, her funnels 
dominating with the feel of engines below, with the clean sea-faring 
finish everywhere apparent, long unornamented stretches of deck, 
the cleancut equipment of such working parts as the captain’s 
bridge. These liners have become immense hotels with mechanical 
means for sea-going. If the designer of a theatre could think of 
his problem as directly and honestly as that, would we not have 
a building quite as expressive of stage needs and audience needs 
as the ship is of sea-going and passenger-comfort? 

If the designer of a theatre, with a passion for building and a 
knowledge of stage requirements, but without the architect’s styl- 
istic training, could be set down to make plans for a theatre with 
no other inspiration than that gained from a thorough examination 
of a giant passenger aeroplane, would he not give us a building 
more usable, more expressive, more stirringly creative than any- 
thing we have now? Even from contemplation of the plumbing 
that will go into his building he might learn something salutary 
about honesty, fitness to purpose and craftsmanlike finish. 

The gain by stripping ornament from the outside and inside 
of the building is, of course, a negative one in itself—but an ex- 
tremely important first step. Beyond the stripping process, after 
getting back to the beginning of naked construction, one will prob- 
ably find in the early examples of a new theatre architecture these 
qualities analogous to those of the designed machine: love of the 
clean line, mass outline for expressiveness of purpose—and the 
mass-creation here is almost the sculptor’s problem—joy in the feel 
of the material, whether it be concrete, stone, iron-and-glass or cut 
metal, and sheer surfaces (although decoration will come, ap- 
propriately, imaginatively, as an enrichment). Outwardly there 
will be reflection of both the engineering of the building and 
its uses. 

The common idea that modernism in art means getting away 
from everything that is accepted or “normal” is, of course, wrong. 
In theatre architecture to be modern means to stick to a very great 
deal that engineering has brought to the present structure. Under 
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its ornament and disguising facades, the investigation will find 
that the current playhouse has its mass-outline that is characteristic 
—and that in the hands of genius this becomes arresting and jn. 
teresting. Here the three-part character of the building determines 
the honest design: audience space, acting space, and a section with 
“the works” and the dressing rooms. The problems of hanging 
the balcony over the orchestra without post-supports, and of slop. 
ing the orchestra floor without adding dangerous stairs—these 
problems of auditorium engineering may be made assets rather 
than liabilities, if confessed. Granted that one wants a Stage for 
backdrops and flats, the present stage machinery is all to the good 
—and here one seldom does see disguise. But Constructivism, the 
machine-age setting, may render much of the line and tackle un- 
necessary. Perhaps a walled-in space will be all that a repertory 
of shows needs. That and light. In the machine-age an adequately 
illuminated stage, not to say a luminous stage, 1s characteristic and 
right. Constructivism is anti-decorative and anti-pictorial. It is 
skeleton-engineering applied to stage setting, and is conceived en- 
tirely in response to the uses to which the stage-space is to be put. 
Probably its, anti-decorative bias is too consciously stressed at pres- 
ent; but it provides a new honest starting-point for the “decora- 
tors” and an extension of the idea into the other parts of the 
theatre can only prove beneficial. 

Examples for illustration stop largely at the “stripped-archi- 
tecture” period. That is, when I look around for examples of 
modernist architecture in plavhouses, I find only a house or two 
in which ornament has been cut away successfully, with little 
further progress toward typical expressiveness of the theatre ma- 
chine. The State Theatre at Jena, as rebuilt by Walter Gropius 
(see page 50g), is as successful as any, if one judges by the photo- 
graphs. Of course Van de Velde had worked along that road, with 
his famous Cologne “Werkbund” Theatre, where the labor-society 
idea as well as the articulated three-part theatre structure did get 
successfully into the plan and aspect of the building. There, too, 
the tri-partite stage was exemplified, and it may be that one of the 
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The State Theatre at Jena, as remodelled by Walter 
Gropius and A. Meyer of the school of modernist designers 
known as “the Weimar Bauhaus group.” One of the most 
interesting examples of the present period of “stripped ar- 
chitecture,” absolutely without ornament but with indica- 
tions of new decorative values, which may forerun a real 
machine-age architectural “style.” ‘The accentuation of 
straight lines and angles, the importance of sculptural mass 
design, and the reliance on flat walls, interesting for their 
texture, are all typical of the anti-operatic school of the- 
atre design. 











Project by Ernest de Weerth for a ““Triarts Temple,” planned 
tor pertormances combining music, lighting and movement. The 
figure of the man merely indicates the scale. “The auditorium 
and the stage are somewhat reminiscent of such German Circus 
theatres as Max Reinhardt’s Grosses Schauspielhaus in Berlin. 
The stage and “setting” constitute a series of platforms, ex- 
tending well into the audience, and accessible either by stens 
from beneath the auditorium or by entrances from behind the 
proscenium. ‘The huge plaster dome is lighted by means of such 
a device as Thomas Wilfred’s Color Organ. Mr. De Weerth, 
the designer, is a young American who has worked with Rein- 
hardt on such recent productions as his King Lear and d Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, and who set the stage for the Chinese 
opera at the Neighborhood Playhouse this past winter. 














THE THEATRE IN THE MACHINE AGE 


keys to the future lies in that. At any rate the platform stage, the 
naked architectural non-pictorial stage, is in my estimation likely 
to return—and its honest confession of purpose, its truth to acting, 
its freedom from concession to the painting art, is in line with 
modern ideas of building-integrity. Thus Copeau’s and Jouvet’s 
stages have been as interesting as any developed in the last hundred 
years; and Perret, who followed Van de Velde in designing the 
Théatre des Champs-Elysées in Paris, followed also with a tri- 
partite stage at the Exposition Theatre built in Paris last summer— 
a building that comes as close as any to a typical early-machine-age 
expression.* But it too is at the “stripped” stage of development. 

As yet unbuilt, but more of a thrust toward the future, is the 
design of Frank Lloyd Wright for the Barnsdall Theatre in Los 
Angeles. Here there is the clearest thinking through to a solution 
of the play-producing problem as one mind sees it; the most cre- 
ative use of materials; the nearest approach to a decorative mode 
appropriate to the building’s uses and the spirit of the times. An- 
other illustration shows how Rob Mallet-Stevens solves the decora- 
tive problem by utilizing the Viennese mode of charming hat-box 
decoration—which is really far better than older period things— 
on a building which shows much of truth in structure, regard for 
material, and restraint. 

Really the heart of the problem is in two things, and the archi- 
tect will learn about it in these ways: by a re-examination of the 
use of the theatre building and by an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of machinery. Starting there, his imagination will supply 
what of decorative values is necessary over and above constructive 
honesty if he is the poet he should be. Along the way a study of 
Constructivism as a theory of setting can only serve to clear his 
mind of a lot of useless truck. 

My own idea of an honest theatre building for these times em- 
braces at the back an arrangement of dressing rooms, work rooms, 
and storage rooms equipped with every modern appliance of sani- 
tation and service to actor and mechanic, the whole light and airy 





*See THEATER Arts, Vol. IX, page 270. 
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but compact; a large cleared dark stage space with flexible lighting 
equipment, with adaptable platform stage and “constructions” as 
frankly architectural as the Elizabethan stage or Copeau’s but 
with more reliance on lighter materials and open space as de- 
veloped by the Constructivists; and an auditorium and lobbies that 
confess their engineering, that provide mechanical comfort for 
audiences, that gain their warmth and atmosphere by simplicity 
of line, material-interest, precision of craftsmanship and color. 

I really need only half a million dollars to show exactly what | 
mean. 
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Design by Rob Mallet-Stevens for a theatre stripped of historic “period” orna- 
ment, and simple and direct in mass-expression, planned for an imaginary “Cite 
Moderne.” The decorations have all the superficial charm of the Viennese. 
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A “People’s Theatre’ tor Amsterdam, Holland, as 
imagined by H. Th. Wijdeveld, one ot the best known 
of Dutch architects and scenic designers. Not content 
with stripping the building of all the usual period orna- 
ment, Herr Wijdeveld has taken pains to confess the 
use of each part in the exterior design. He has further 
utilized characteristic idioms of modernistic Dutch ar- 
chitecture: the round-edged piers rising the fuil build- 
ing height, the contrasting texture masses, and the 
heavy “concrete” contour. The project is based on an 


existing building. 





The interior of H. Th. Wijdeveld’s project for 
a “People’s Theatre.” There is a wide apron, 
a slightly slanting auditorium floor, and a bal- 
cony stretching around the rear auditorium 
wall. The stage is here opened to its full size, 
and the protecting shutters of the light gallery 
can be seen at the left. 

















Two views of the theatre planned by H. 
Th. Wijdeveld, showing stage used in full 
width and framed in for a more intimate 
kind of play. The lighting for the apron, 
when the full stage is used, comes partly 
from the shutters at the left. 











The Cleveland Play House, under the direction of Frederic 
McConnell, one of the most successful as well as one of the 
most distinguished Little Theatres in the country, has out- 
grown its present make-shift quarters, and will soon occupy 4 
complete modern theatre plant of its own. The building will 
contain two theatres, one seating five hundred people, the 
other two hundred. In the former the regular programme 
and the revivals of the Play House will be given. The smaller, 
or “studio” theatre, will be used for purposes of experimenta- 
tion in the arts of the theatre and playwriting as a laboratory 
for the training of a student personnel and as a stage for the 
presentation of plays of a more limited appeal. It will also 
serve as a marionette and children’s theatre. The architects 
are Philip Lindsley Small and Charles Bacon Rowley. 








THE CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 


By CHARLES S. BROOKS 


HE Cleveland Play House has outgrown its quarters and 

now plans for an adequate building. For about ten years 

it has occupied the tiniest bit of a church from which one 
end had been swept away and replaced by a brick staging. At 
first there were seats for two hundred, then a gallery was thrown 
across for twenty-five extra chairs—two hundred and twenty-five 
in all, with scanty space for knees. Four rows of pews remain and 
are the favored seats; but other hint of holy living was covered 
with gaudy paint, and time now has tarnished that. At first the 
office was an alcove from the auditorium, with telephone silenced 
by a rubber band. The cellar beneath the stage served all pur- 
poses for dressing-rooms, paint and carpenter shops, and storage. 
But four years ago an addition was built against the older struc- 
ture to relieve this confusion—five dressing cubicles, a green room, 
a room for work and clutter, and an office. And now with in- 
creased activity these augmented quarters grow too tight. On a 
crowded night there is no corner without its litter of workers. A 
chair between the furnace and the coal hole is the only spot of 
quiet retirement, its septic gas the only air unbreathed. 

At the start there were four productions to the year, each of three 
or four performances, and these at times drew out but a meager 
audience. On a rainy night, perhaps, the heroic speeches rattled 
back from empty chairs. This was the period of Maeterlinck and 
purple lights through which most private theatres ran, filmy plays 
of moving shadows and things unrealized. The season now is of 
twelve new productions, each running on an average of two weeks; 
and of eight plays in revival—a total of more than two hundred 
and fifteen performances. It is a rare night when the house is 
not sold out. In the last five years by estimate the winter’s audi- 
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ence has grown from four to fifty thousand. On popular nights 
as many as sixty or seventy have been sent home to their slippers 
or turned off to a movie down the street. The subscription list 
has grown e‘ghtfold. 

Perhaps at first the theatre was too conscious of its mission to 
reform the public taste. It was too quarrelsome with the past. 
The pulpit of its tiny church was but shifted from religious to 
artistic text. The town was to be forced to swallow culture, 
Maeterlinck and purple lights. All plays must be tagged with ar- 
tistic moral, and if the audience found them stupid it was deemed 
to be their sluggishness toward the stirrings of a future drama. 
Art was a slate rubbed clean for our chalk alone. 

At first a director was enough, and he gave only his leisure 
from another occupation and called in volunteer assistance. The 
volunteer help is now as general as then. Perhaps two hundred 
persons fill the winter’s parts, work on costumes and scenery, give 
their time and skill to diverse activity—and this is without com- 
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THE CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 


pensation. But to meet the stress occasioned by twenty plays 
within the season the present staff consists of fifteen persons whose 
entire time lies within the theatre. Nor has the mingling of 
amateurs with professionals under pay worked to a disadvantage. 
Regardless of money status the soul of the undertaking is amateur, 
but with trained skill and guidance. Experience here dictates 
that the heart of a theatre is a director and staff, and that only 
by their superior quality can a general company grow to excellence. 
“And now plans mature for a new building. In days when 
thoughts run to blue prints, materials and contractors’ estimates, 
it is easy in the accounting of progress to dwell too much on the 
shell that shall hold the Play House for the future. But life 
within the shell is the idea, the loyalty and diligence of men and 
women who work to achieve it. It is proper that ten years of 
growth should precede a plan of building. To reverse the order 
would be as idle as to construct a range of brick and mortar and 
then by crying Presto think to create a college from a subscrip- 
tion list. Or one might absurdly lay out a great platter for vege- 
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tables that are not yet planted. A theatre is not in its essence a 
building, but a group of men and women who work with intellj- 
gence toward an idea. And this group has been created here in 
these ten crowded years of shabby circumstance. 

And so midway in progress it comes at last to the erection of a 
building. 

The theatre of the Cleveland Play House will be unique in so 
far as it will house two auditoriums and two stages. 

The first of these auditoriums will seat five hundred and twenty 
persons, and the second, one hundred and eighty. The stage of 
the former will be of size adequate for any type of drama, and 
the best experience will dictate its equipment. The proscenium 
will be as slightly marked as possible in order that intimacy be 
established between play and audience. The stage floor, there- 
fore, will descend to the auditorium in a series of steps and will be 
flanked by tall portals of stage entrance. These steps may be re- 
moved, a platform or apron spread, or an orchestra pit uncovered. 
By these devices of flexibility plays may be presented which di- 
vide their action between the flooring and the stage. Stripped of 
its curtain and decoration the proscenium is the entire fourth wall 
of the auditorium laid open. 

The smaller theatre will be used for rehearsal, for children’s 
plays, marionettes, special productions that cannot expect popu- 
larity and as a workshop in the writing of new plays. Here it is 
hoped that many plays worked out in theory will come to re- 
hearsal, to assist their authors in those cuts and alterations that 
cannot be foreseen in solitary study. The Play House makes no 
present boast that it may become a school of dramatic writing, 
yet here will be a stage and company which is a best instruction. 

As such a theatre as this is properly a factory of production 
rather than a mere display of plays already perfected, unusual 
space is allotted to the many activities attendant—paint and car- 
penter shops, rooms for sewing and design, storage for costumes 
and scenery of plays held in repertory, space uncluttered for the 
absurd collection of properties, a floor for dance instruction. 
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And this unit is ingeniously contrived so that it feeds into either 
of the stages. The dressingrooms, too, the offices and lobby are 
arranged for the common purpose. There is to be a green room 
for social use—a common ground where the audience and those 
who work upon the stage may meet. Adjoining this there will be 
a library of books that concern the stage. Locker rooms and 
kitchen, private rooms for study! There will be intercommuni- 
cating telephones, and a loud-speaker from the stage to the green 
room and the dressing quarters. 

The building will surround a stone-paved court with the trickle 
of a fountain at the center. This court will be entered from the 
lobby and will be a place of concourse in good weather for the 
entr’acte. Tables will be set about and refreshments served. Our 
audience is of familiar acquaintance with itself, and the lobby 
and court will facilitate social interchange. It will be a public 
theatre, but with something of the club preserved. 

There was a problem how such a clutter of activity could be 
housed under a common roof. Obviously any classic type of build- 
ing could not fit the discordant heights of wall—the great stage 
towers and lower roofs. So the building is to be of the pattern 
that is called Late Romanesque, and in its generous adaptability 
the parts are fused. 

One thing more, purely of statistics, dull perhaps as Homer’s 
catalogue of ships—the list of plays that have been the school of 
our advancement, and for that reason a matter of first importance. 
Of the full-length plays, twenty-five have been kept in the reper- 
tory of the theatre and have been repeated in revival: 


I9I§-1921 
Semiramis (pantomime), Olive Russell Berber of Seville, Beaumarchais 
Everyman The Learned Ladies, Moliére 
The Dumb Messiah, Pinsky Love's the Best Doctor, Moliére 
Sakuntala, Kalidasa The Mistress of the Inn, Goldoni 
Proteus, Claudel Pelléas and Mélisande, Maeterlinck 
The Sabine I!’omen, Andreyev Snow, Przybysewski 
The Life of Man, Andreyev The Little Shepherdess, Rivoire 
Tidings Brought to Mary, Claudel Pan, Von Bernus 
Deirdre of the Sorrows, Synge Before Midnight, Von Bernus 
The Miser, Moliére Posthumous Pierrot, Gautier 
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The Stronger, Strindberg 

230 Jefferson Arcade, Remenyi 

Fear, Robinson 

When the Willow Nods, Kreymborg 
Lima Beans, Kreymborg 

Manikin and Minikin, Kreymborg 
Vote the New Moon, Kreymborg 
blue and Gold, Kreymborg 

Pierrot of the Minute, Dowson 
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Death and the Fool, Von Hofmannsthal 
The Merry Death, Evreinov 

Salome, Wilde 

Aria da Capo, Millay 

Mary’s Wedding, Cannan 

The Swan Song, Tchekov 

Mother Love, Strindberg 

The Bear, Tchekov 


1921-1926 


1921-1922 
The Importance of Being Earnest, Wilde 
In the Shadow of the Glen, Synge 
Anatol, Schnitzler 
*The Stranger May Be God, Tanaquil 
Candida, Shaw 
*Reyond the Horizon, O'Neill 
How He Lied to Her Husband, Shaw 
*Viles Dixon, Cannan 
*Portrait of a Policeman, Bennett 
**WVappin’ Wharf, Brooks 
Rosmersholm, Ibsen 
The Devil’s Disciple, Shaw 
The Mollusc, Davies 
*Doctor Faustus, Marlowe 
*Belinda, Milne 
1922-1923 
The New York Idea, Mitchell 
**7 uca Sarto, Brooks 
*“S. S. Tenacity,” Vildrac 
** 4nne Pedersdotter, Wiers-Jenssen 
Hamlet, Shakespeare 
*Vagic, Chesterton 
*The Admirable Bashville, 
Hindle Wakes, Houghton 
*Mixed Marriage, Ervine 
*Six Characters in Search of an 
Pirandello 
*Gruach, Bottomley 
*/iterature, Schnitzler 
*The Glittering Gate, Dunsany 
* 4ndrocles and the Lion, Shaw 
1923-1924 
*The Silver Box, Galsworthy 
*\farch Flares, Gribble 


Shaw 


Author, 


**The Brothers Karamazov, Dostoyevsky 
*The Tragedy of Love, Heiberg 
*The Faithful Heart, Hoffe 
*Richard Second, Shakespeare 
Pygmalion, Shaw 
*Makers of Light, Day 
**The Man Who Ate the Popomack, Turner 
*The Playboy of the Western World, Synge 
*Van and Superman, Shaw 
1924-1925 
R. U. R., Capek 
*Icebound, Davis 
*Rollo’s Wild Oat, Kummer 
** Francesca da Rimint, d’Annunzi 
John Ferguson, Ervine 
*Papa, Aiken 
*Henry IV, Pirandello 
*The Doctor's Dilemma, Shaw 
**The Second Round, Glover 
You Never Can Tell, Shaw 
The Great Galeoto, Echegaray 
**Turandot, Princess of China, Vollmoeller 
1925-1926 
*Outward Bound, Vane 
*Jane Clegg, Ervine 
*Heartbreak House, Shaw 
*The Sunken Bell, Hauptmann 
**The Mask and the Face, Chiarelli 
*The Wild Duck, Ibsen 
King Lear, Shakespeare 
**The Masque of Venice, Gribble 
Justice, Galsworthy 
*The Vegetable, Fitzgerald 
Marta of the Lowlands, Guimera 
*The Harlequinade, Barker 


1915-1926 


MARIONETTE 


Seven at a Blow (Shadowgraph), Ida Treat 
The Death of Tintagiles, Maeterlinck 
Shadowy Waters, Yeats 
The Death of Chopin, Albert Gehring 
Hansel and Gretel 
Snow IWhite and Rose Red, Lora Maynz 
Aladdin, Charles S. Brooks 
* First time in Cleveland 
** First time in America 


PLAYS 
Maurice Sand 


Mysterious Playthin¢ 
Helen Haiman Joseph 


Beauty and the Beast, 
The Green Nose 

Red Ridinghood 

The Black King 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 

A Midsummer Night's Dream, Shakespeare 
33 

10 
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In Germany theatres are not obscured by offices nor tucked 
away on side streets. Instead they are intended to be built as 
focal ornaments in a city’s planning. Accordingly when an 
architect like Max Hasait submits such a project as this for 
the Festspielhaus at Salzburg he does not hesitate to make it 
an elaborate and thoroughly equipped theatre plant and to 
set it in a public park. So situated, the exterior of the building 
proclaims its purpose by clearly defined functional divisions of 
the backstage, the auditorium, and the lobby. Herr Hasair, 
by the way, like so many European theatre architects, is known 
for other things as well. He is a scenic designer, has invented 
the most useful cycloramas employed on continental back- 
stages today, and has done his share toward perfecting the 
Ars Lighting System. 
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Ground plan of Max Hasait’s project for the Salzburg 
Festspielhaus. The stage is intimately allied with the 
auditorium by means of its semi-circular apron, reminiscent 
of the theatres of Greece and Rome. ‘The _ backstage, 
which is amply provided with working space, is also 
equipped with three cycloramas, which thus free the de- 
signer from perpetually planning his settings for one and 
only one acting area. 
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In the interior of Max Hasait’s plan for the Salz- 
burg Festspielhaus the permanent fore-stage, with 
its side doors and its semi-circular apron, faces the 
steady slope of the auditorium seats, which are 
backed by a single tier of boxes. 
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m4 : 
a playhouse by Max Hasait. 
It is equipped with elab- 
g eI i orate time-saving machines. 
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GRUB-STREET THEATRES 


By LEWIS MUMFORD 


HE search for new forms and vivid modes of expression 

has touched every part of the modern theatre in America, 

except the building itself. While stage settings have, in the 
hands of Jones and Geddes, become more structural and archi- 
tectonic, the buildings themselves have remained little more than 
a weak sort of stage-setting, thought out in one of the current fash- 
ions that sweep over the draughting room, and leave a froth of 
vapid designs in their wake. 

There are plenty of prosaic reasons for this failure in theatre- 
design; and it will perhaps be well to take a look at them, before 
we begin to seek a basis for a new theatre architecture. In the first 
place, the ordinary commercial theatre is a job which the respect- 
able architect, until recently, could scarcely be brought to under- 
take. Theatres were designed on the Grub-Street principle, and 
what was called decoration, the pseudo-baroque contortions in 
plaster and gilt that used to span the proscenium arch and dribble 
down from the ceiling and wall, were furnished by the cubic foot, 
along with real, hand-painted murals depicting Nymphs at Play, 
or The Spirit of the Drama. Of the few improvements that have 
been made in theatre design, the support of the balcony by steel 
trusses instead of columns was an inevitable result of modern 
technology, whilst the widening of the orchestra, with the abolition 
of the deep, under-the-balcony seat, was made possible by the re- 
placement of the old-fashioned stage-setting, with its numerous 
lateral exits. 

There is still another reason why scarcely a single distinguished 
architect in America has been tempted by the theatre; and this is 
the fact that, however excellent an elevation may be when it leaves 
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the architect’s hands, the chances that the whole effect will be 
ruined by placards, billboards, elephantine marquees, and a terrific 
spatter of electric advertisement are at least a hundred to one: so 
why should the architect bother to begin with? The Times Square 
Theatre in New York is an excellent example of what happens to 
the architect’s front when the press agent and the advertising man- 
ager are done with it. The only way that the architect could meet 
this problem would be by outdoing the manager, and creating a 
facade which, in its inception, would be sheer advertisement. 

A long time ago I suggested in an editorial in The Freeman that 
the architect’s salvation, with respect to the commercial theatre, 
was to design the facade with the marquee and the announce- 
ment signs as the central element; I pointed out that it was futile 
to design a respectable piece of picture-book architecture with the 
stinging certainty that, bad as it was, it would be covered up by 
something even worse as soon as the architect took his hands off 
the job. So far, I regret, no one has taken this advice seriously. 
Architecture is still one thing; and metal awnings and electric signs 
are another; and while this is so, both the signs and the archi- 
tecture remain uninteresting, or something worse than that. 

And now a final reason for the mean quality of most of our 
theatre architecture. This is the fact that in our large cities the 
exorbitant rise of ground rents has necessitated a cramping and 
stingy treatment of the various elements of the theatre: a setback 
from the street, a reasonably spacious foyer, an attempt to model 
the building in the mass—-none of these things has been possible. 
The result has been, as far as the elevation goes, facaderie; and 
as for the interiors, a general tightening and scamping on all the 
essentials. A little of the gilt and gimcrackery has disappeared in 
the process; but that has been a negative gain, rather than an 
opening for a more exhilarating effort at form. While these 
economic forces remain in existence, the province of the architect 
must be correspondingly small. All that one can ask is that, within 
this province, he should not waste what opportunities remain. This 
brings us to our clean slate. What are the opportunities? 
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As for the exterior treatment of the theatre, it is plain that none 
of the Renaissance, Baroque, or Colonial precedents is of any 
use at all, except to disguise the architect’s lack of interior re- 
sources. Our architects are all so thoroughly obsessed with the 
notion of dignity that they design theatres given over to revues 
as if they were funeral parlors, and, by the same token, they wall 
a stage which may serve The Master Builder or The Goat Song 
behind a facade appropriate to a bonding house or a bank; whereas 
it is plain that farce and tragedy and all that lies between represent, 
in one way or another, an intensification of life, and this drabness, 
this dullness, this dingy prudence is the very essence against which 
the theatre, in all its aspects, is a protest. 

The remedy is plain: let the architect be content, on the out- 
side, with a blank wall, and the fewest possible openings: no 
brummagem decoration, no fake balconies, and, above all, no 
windows to admit, during the performance, the clatter and scream 
of the streets. My own appreciation of the mechanical substitutes 
we use to take the place of sunlight and fresh air is very far this 
side of idolatry; but plainly, a theatre is a place where a thorough 
artificial ventilating system should be installed, so as to remove 
the necessity for windows or for the periodical opening of doors. 

As for the necessary doors and openings, and the lobby itself, 
here is a place where a few intense gestures in ornament would 
be welcome; and here is where we need the originality in orna- 
mental design that the late Louis Sullivan brought to architecture, 
that Mr. Claude Bragdon exhibited once upon a time in the Song 
and Light Festival, and that would flourish more freely, with the 
help of our original artists, if the architect could only manage to 
make a holocaust of the books and plates from which he is tempted 
to crib and pick and steal his ornamental motifs. Mr. Eli Kahn, 
the architect, induced Mr. Gaston Lachaise, the sculptor, to model 
the bronze elevator doors and the letter-box in a loft building; and 
there are a score of artists in New York who would welcome a 
similar chance to create expressive designs for doors, panels, grilles, 
pavements, and wall surfaces. This method of decoration would 
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be great fun; and the cost of genuine art, curious to say, is scarcely 
more than the cost of the orthodox daubery and finery, as con- 
ceived by the senior draughtsman. 

Now, what shall we say of the decoration of the interior? Of 
the necessary rooms—the rest rooms, the foyer, and the offices— 
one can only ask that the same sort of taste which would do away 
with attempts to reproduce “periods” in architecture should govern 
the interior, too. The American architect can get a great deal 
of encouragement in the design of carpets, furniture, and fixtures 
from some of the Dutch, French, and Austrian work which was 
shown in the Exhibition des Arts Decoratifs; in any event, we are 
getting past the period when, like Gilbert’s esthete, we thought 
that art stopped short in the cultivated court of the Empress 
Josephine. This still leaves us, however, with the main decorative 
problem unsolved: that of the theatre itself, the walls of the audi- 
torium, the frame of the stage, the ceiling. 

In this province, it seems to me, we have hardly begun to ap- 
preciate the possibilities of decorative and constructive effects. 
Each play exists in an atmosphere, and establishes, more or less 
definitely, ¢ mood. The time spent before the play opens, and 
that occupied in the intervals, may either establish this atmosphere 
and mood or nullify it; and what will happen in this period will 
depend, in some part, upon the form and decoration of the theatre 
itself. It is not merely that a great mass of brilliant ornament 
creates a rim of confusion about the picture upon which the spec- 
tator is focussing, although this happens, often enough, when one’s 
attention is slightly lagging; it is even more that the right sort of 
form keeps one, spiritually, within the framework of the per- 
formance, while the wrong sort misses this opportunity or works 
against it. How quickly the mood of the revival of East Lynne 
was established by the cartoon on the curtain; it awakened the ap- 
propriate preparatory response. But the curtain is only one ele- 
ment in the scheme; and there is no reason why this effort should 
end with the curtain. The stage designer creates, at will, an at 
mosphere of intimacy, for example, by diminishing the size of his 
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frame and reducing the scale: why should the architect not take 
a hint from this practice, and create a theatre capable of being 
adapted directly to the play in hand? I am suggesting in other 
words that the practices of modern scenic art can be applied to 
the decoration of the theatre as a whole; since, given a sufficient 
storage room, there is no reason why the interior decorations should 
not be changed to harmonize with the play that is presented. 

This would, of course, be unthinkable if we conceived “decora- 
tion” in the ancient form of plaster cupids, moldings, cornucopias, 
and the sort of mural which would almost win the Prix de Rome; 
but as soon as we think of interior decoration in terms of the stage 
itself, it resolves itself largely into an arrangement of planes, prisms, 
and lights; and, given a theatre architectonically worked out, the 
alteration of these elements would, on the whole, be simpler than 
the shift of settings in the short time interval demanded by the 
actual performance. Some of the materials necessary, such as light, 
are used now with complete imbecility, as in the vacuous changes 
of light that are cast around a big moving picture auditorium dur- 
ing the music. Plainly, however, light might be significantly used 
to lessen the amount of distraction, and the shift in moods, between 
the acts; or again, it might be employed to establish a tonal contrast. 
As theatres are now conceived and decorated—even the chaste and 
neutral ‘better ones’’—this sort of mobile decoration is impossible, 
without a complete rebuilding, such as was effected in the Geddes 
production of The Miracle; a modern scheme of internal con- 
struction would be conceived, on the contrary, with this possibility 
continuously in view. At times, the director might keep the con- 
ventional breaks and distractions; but the frame would always be 
ready for dynamic use. 

The other great unused resource in theatre design is the modu- 
lation of space. One breathes differently, feels differently, thinks 
differently in a room where one can almost touch the ceiling than 
one breathes, thinks, and feels in a room with a ceiling or roof 
that climbs into a spacious obscurity. This is an effect which might 
be varied quite easily in a theatre where the balcony was kept fairly 
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low and small. We are beginning to rebel against the convention 
of seeing plays “in the flat”: the revival of the apron and the use 
of the central stage are indications of a new attitude towards the 
spatial relations of the audience, the scene, and the actors. When 
the drama is less an external performance, and more an interior 
process, with the spectator intimately participating, the two-dimen- 
sional stage is unsatisfactory, and means must be found for bring- 
ing the play, more or less literally, out into the audience. One of 
the ways of achieving this is to throw the spectator, as soon as he 
takes his seat, into an environment which reflects or echoes or con- 
tinues that of the play itself. 

This is not an esoteric doctrine; it is a commonplace. No one 

——— 

would think of putting on The Cherry Orchard in the Hippo- 
drome; but in slightly less violent ways, this is what we are doing 
all the time. To build theatres which may be adapted to the audi- 
ence and the play is only, on the other hand, to bring the new art 
of stage design into a wider sphere of application. It is time that 
our architects brooded a little over this possibility. By the use of 
curtains, partitions, and painted screens the form of the theatre, 
and the color-patterns of its surfaces, could be altered conveni- 
ently—and with no vast outlay—in a way that would express or 
deliberately form a contrast to the dominant mood of the play. At 
the very least, this mode of decoration, with its strict and essential 
simplicity, would be a great relief from the ostentatious or hum- 
drum ornament that afflicts us today; and, in a magnificent mo- 
ment, it could rise to its full opportunity. 

In sum, scenic design has little enough to learn from current 
architecture; but I think that our theatre architecture might bor- 
row more than a word or two from modern stage design. Our 
architects have been quick enough to learn how to put up a false 
front: but now, by a paradox, our stage decorators can show them 
the elements of constructive esthetics! I have a feeling that Mr. 
Norman-Bel Geddes might put them right. 
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By THOMAS CRAVEN 


OR more than three centuries the theatre in its material as- 

pects has suffered little alteration. From this it might be 

contended that the modern playhouse, like the cathedral, is 
a definitive architectural form, one entirely adequate for the di- 
versified conceptions of the modern dramatist, or that the play it- 
self, in substance and performance, has made no progress. It is 
indeed almost incredible that the theatre should have undergone 
but one significant structural change since the Roman circus, and 
that the edifice devised by the Italians of the late Renaissance 
should have remained practically unchallenged until the recent 
dissensions of the Expressionists. During the Middle Ages the 
creative mysticism of Christians brought forth the most intricately 
beautiful houses of worship the world has ever seen, and fixed, it 
would seem, once for all, the form of ecclesiastical architecture. 
But this creative spirit was not completely exhausted by the church: 
out of the same collective passion of the people a drama was evolved, 
a sort of residuary development, but of sufficient religious strength 
to break with the classical circus and to contrive a new method of 
performing plays, a method from which the theatre as we know 
it to-day was eventually to appear. We may well regret that the 
marvellous mediaeval builders did not bestow some of their genius 
upon the theatre, for what could be more wonderful than a great 
Gothic playhouse? And I have always thought that the cathedral 
would be much more appropriate for the serious modern play— 
if such there be—than the gaudy replicas of the old court edifices. 
It is equally lamentable that with the rise of the secular obscenities 
of the Commedia dell’ Arte, the theatre became too profane an 
institution to enlist the attention of the great Italian masters, and, 
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except for a few tapestries designed by Raphael and Mantegna as 
hangings and backdrops, the artists of the Renaissance left nothing 
to the modern builder. Later on, after the religious passion had 
done its work, when such men as Tiepolo and Caravaggio had 
carried art into eclectic channels; when the spirit of the people 
found an outlet in riotous amusements, the theatre was turned into a 
highly professionalized affair, and it is this Italian theatre with 
its elaborate artifices and its excrescential ornamentation picked up 
in its passage through imperial France and Germany which has 
been adopted, body and soul, by the American producers for the 
greater glory of the American drama. 

Consider the contemporary American theatre. An architectural 
madhouse, an agglomeration of all styles and periods to nourish 
the fancies of an agglomeration of races! In the foyer we see large, 
pseudo-classical murals depicting the revels of nymphs and satyrs, 
and scattered female nudes painted by academic nondescripts to 
symbolize, I suppose, the prevailing tone of the native play; the 
auditorium is glitteringly overdecorated—boxes encrusted with 
spurious gewgaws, gold and red everywhere; on the ceiling more 
nudes disperting themselves round a Byzantine dome; staircases 
and balconies heavy with carvings; a proscenium framed with a 
Moorish arch; a drop-curtain designed by some demented Frago- 
nard or superficial modernist; and a stage equipped with all the 
appurtenances of modern engineering. Has this baroque abomina- 
tion any aesthetic meaning? Has this gorgeous palace of frivolity 
any relation to the life and aspirations of the present time?’ Both 
of these questions I must answer with an emphatic affirmative. 

It would, of course, be no more possible to analyze the func- 
tion of the theatre without taking into account the stage than to 
treat of the church without the altar. In the cathedral every- 
thing conspires to exalt the soul: the stained glass windows, the 
dim, religious light, the solemn vaults, the sacred images—all these 
prepare the worshipper for the Mass. Similarly does the audi- 
torium of the theatre with its fantastic decorations prepare the 
average man and woman for an excursion into the luxurious un- 
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A model for the projected Barnsdall Theatre in 
Los Angeles, designed by Frank Lloyd Wright, a 
distinguished radical among modern American 
architects, whose work is beautifully printed in 
four special numbers of Wendingen, the Dutch 
architectural magazine, of which H. Th. Wijde- 
veld is editor, and which has done so much to put 
all the best forms of the contemporary decorative 
arts before the public. The exterior of the Barns- 
dall Theatre is notable for its honest suggestion 
of purpose, creative handling of masses, and the 
emergence of something approaching a new and 


characteristic mode. 
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HWoendingen 





A model of Frank Lloyd Wright's projected 
Barnsdall Theatre, with the roof and part of the 
walls lifted to reveal the interior. The plan shows 


a thorough study of the relation of audience space, 
stage space and backstage requirements in a thea- 


tre frankly conceived for non-realistic drama. 

















Straight lines and lack of ornamentation 
characterize this interior of a_ theatre, 
as projected by Frank Lloyd Wright. 
The stage admits a plain, uncluttered 
formalism. 


Wendingen 





The theatre in the Imperial Hotel in Tokio, of which Frank Lloyd 


Wright was the architect. An unusual treatment of masses and a 
novel use of brick, with the sharp angles so characteristic of Mr. 
Wright's work. The wide apron is encircled by the curtain. 


Writing of the Hotel in Wendingen, Louis H. Sullivan says, “Thus 
what we call art and what we call science are indissoluble within 
a masterful imagination. . . . ‘Thus the architect who com- 
bines in his being the powers of vision, of imagination, of intellect, 
of sympathy with human need and the power to interpret them in 
a language vernacular and true—is he who shall create poems in 
stone, consonant with the finer clearing thought of our day, and the 


days of our expectancy.” 
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realities of the play. For we must remember that the theatre is 
supported by restless, middle-class audiences whose lives are dull 
and unimaginative. Dismissing the small minority who love the 
drama as an artistically ordered presentation of human experi- 
ence, we must consider the theatre as a place of refuge, an escape 
from life, a retreat for the sentimentalist eager to steep himself 
ina world of illusions. It enables the average person to project 
himself into romantic situations, extravagantly happy, comic, or 
even tragic, in which the monotony of his emotionally starved ex- 
istence finds momentary compensation. It is the living embodi- 
ment of his dreams, his day-dreams of wealth, power and aristo- 
cratic surroundings. This illusion operating on the insensitive 
mind produces a resplendent “over-world,” the fitting milieu for 
the enacting of a smartly tailored “super-life.” It is this pathetic 
condition—inability of the average American to satisfy in ac- 
tual life his craving for aristocratic splendour, and the conse- 
quent seeking for the fulfilment of his dreams by an imaginary 
participation in the drama—which is responsible for the popularity 
of cheap plays, particularly the moving picture plays. Most of 
the so-called “society films’ have no basis in reality; they are 
merely the externalization of middle-class dreams springing from 
an ignorant and vulgarized conception of civilized indolence and 
grandeur. In beholding these costly travesties, both on stage and 
screen, the deluded spectator feels opulent, refined and free—free 
to indulge his suppressed romantic impulses and his sentimental 
yearnings. 

The modern playhouse, a relic as it is of a bygone epoch, sur- 
vives by virtue of its appeal to the general public; and, by convey- 
ing an atmosphere of romance and richness, attunes the mind for 
easy self-projection into the action of the drama. Of the current 
plays at least ninety per cent. are produced from the lowest pecuni- 
ary motives. The producer epitomizes parvenu taste; he has no in- 
terest in furthering the aesthetic education of the public; he is 
concerned only with royalties. But in the matter of the playhouse, 
[am convinced that he actually believes that he has erected a dis- 
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tinguished work of art. The cheaply imposing foyer and the 
meretricious auditorium are thoroughly consistent with his ideas 
of beauty. Otherwise there would be no way to account for his 
absurdly pretentious structures. No architect could bring him. 
self of his own aesthetic choice to design such barbaric houses, 
The producer dictates the terms, and the architect, desirous of 
the job at any sacrifice and capable, by the training and resource. 
fulness which make him successful in his profession, of combining 
the most outrageous styles or debauching good styles by outrageous 
combinations, surpasses the business man in the vulgarity of his 
conceptions. 

So much for the popular or commercial theatre. But what of the 
New Movement in the theatre, the rise of the Modernists and the 
collaboration of dramatists and designers to restore the theatre 
to its ancient eminence among the plastic arts? Let me say at once 
that this movement, like the kindred revolt in painting, is of Euro- 
pean origin; that much of its activity is of a purely technical na- 
ture; and that many of its ideas, however applicable they may be 
to foreign plays, have little or no relation to American life. There 
is Ibsen and the ensuing reaction against romantic nonsense; next 
Gordon Craig with his experimental visions; then Reinhardt and 
Appia, and following them the Expressionists aided and abetted 
by the Constructivists, whose theories lead inevitably to choreo- 
graphic spectacle. The general tendency of the New Movement 
has been toward a simplification of forms, a purgatorial measure 
essentially healthy, but as yet very limited in its scope. The return 
to simplicity has been conscious rather than spontaneous, the or- 
ganized effort of small groups determined to avoid the traditional 
curse of “showiness,” and to combat the popular taste for sumptuous 
portrayals of “high-life.” In its extreme manifestations this cult 
has been capricious and inept, substituting rags for décors, con- 
verting actors into marionettes, and reverting to the scenic naked- 
ness of the Elizabethans. That the stage of Shakespeare is more 
plastic than the stage of to-day with its painted illusions is beyond 
dispute, but in reviving this idea, the modernists, as in most of theif 
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reforms, have sought to invent a new method of presenting plays 
and to shape the course of the drama by casting all plays in the 
same mould, a process which by all the canons of artistic genesis 
cannot but fail. There is the circus theatre, for example, an ideal 
form for several reasons. Here, instead of the apocalyptic mirage 
of the peep-show stage, one might feel the sense of a real world, 
that is to say, an absolutely deep and tridimensional world. The 
settings would be solid, thus overcoming the flimsiness of the sil- 
houette, forcing the action to be considered from all sides, and 
breaking the old habit of the actor of playing from the centre of 
the stage, front. ‘These would appear to be remarkable advan- 
tages, but, unless the seats of the auditorium were constantly re- 
volving, each unit of the audience would be limited to a single 
point of view. Why, then, the circus theatre? There is nothing in 
the peep-show theatre to prevent the use of solid settings. 

The importations brought to America from French, German, 
and Russian sources have undoubtedly helped to clear our stage 
of stupid claptrap, but in many cases, notably the arbitrary adapta- 
tion of native plays to Expressionist settings, our advanced designers 
have been guilty of a grave confusion of literary and pictorial 
values. In the purely plastic arts the successful creation adheres 
to the fundamental unities of form—in the Cubist picture, an ex- 
ercise in the arrangement of planes, the naturalistic elements are 
subjected to distortions which destroy representative appearances. 
A work of this sort, when employed in stage designing, is valid 
only in abstract relationships. But in the drama—so long as the 
actor is retained, and I see no signs of his disappearance—the use 
of geometrical backgrounds creates immediately an effect of be- 
wildering incongruity between the actor and his environment. The 
drama of real life is not performed among isolated combinations 
of cubes, cylinders and cones, and it is utterly impossible to 
harmonize the human figure, as such, with objects having no re- 
lation to the living, moving, mortal animal. With the ballet it 
is a different story. Here the character of a figure is distorted 
and disguised; here the human being is simply the mechanical 
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unit in a spectacle, functioning not as a human being but as a part 
of a plastic scheme extended both in time and space. For such q 
performance an abstract and dynamic setting is beautifully apposite 
and exciting. In the drama, however, which I take to be the or- 
ganization of human experience and emotions, the actor plays in 
the capacity of a human being; his role is more literary than 
plastic. His character is best relieved by a static background, by 
the modified Shakespearean stage or the vehicles of the Chinese 
and Japanese, and to surround him by the violent discords of the 
modern extremists is to invite the destruction of the play asa 
literary art. Let the settings be solid, but let them be architectural 
rather than pictorial. If trees are needed, for instance, make them 
first of all recognizable trees and not abstract sculpture, but fashion 
them with the utmost simplicity so as to evoke an atmosphere of 
calmness and immobility. It is from such a background that liter- 
ary and dramatic expression can be most easily projected by the 
actor. 

In a dynamic setting the relationship of the lines, planes and 
colours is conducive to movement and unrest. Various plans have 
been formulated by Europeans to place the whole or parts of the 
settings litérally in motion, but such inventions are impracticable 
and unnecessary. It is sufficient that the feeling of movement be 
implicit in the forms. 

These two types of settings are analogous in construction to static 
and dynamic forms in painting. Lines running parallel with the 
limits of the stage are static, and by instantaneous association with 
immovable boundaries—the old law of the association of like with 
like—convey the sense of rest and quiet. Lines not parallel are 
dynamic. They tend to fall and are held in equilibrium by bal- 
ancing counters. This is the secret of all organized rhythm and 
movement in the plastic arts. Accordingly, then, it follows that for 
the staging of works of an inherently plastic nature—ballets, cir- 
cuses, prize fights, dances and spectacles—the modernists are pet 
fectly right in advocating the dynamic background. But the drama 
in its larger aspects is the exposition of human conflicts and psy- 
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chological situations; it is not a chain of plastic relationships, and 
the effort on the part of our cosmopolitan radicals to cast everything 
in a kaleidoscopic setting is the outcome of the mania for origi- 
nalitv. Such designers would fare much better in the movies. I 
have observed that the champions of this sort of art have carried 
their ideas to a logical absurdity, publishing their arguments in 
eccentric typography, hoping thereby to lend a dynamic quality 
to intellectual emptiness. The theories and experiments of the 
modernists have proved as never before the two distinct provinces 
of the stage. Let us not confuse them. 

Assuming that we have an American play, a drama in which the 
content of American life is artistically revealed, and an American 
ballet presenting certain spectacular phases of our national ideals 
and habits, is it not unreasonable, is it not, indeed, testimony to 
ignorance and snobbery to impose these forms upon a background 
which, if not directly imported, is but a feeble imitation of the 
French and Germans? For an American drama, [ recommend 
an American setting of the static order. It should be exceedingly 
simple, omitting the vitiating details of the Belasco school, but of 
a specifically American character in harmony with the human tissue 
of the play. To produce a Yankee play after the formula of the 
Cubists is nonsensical. For a native ballet the flavour of the Ameri- 
can scene should also be emphasized, but in this case the forms 
could be or should be dynamically realized. Once the spectacle 
becomes totally abstract, that is, non-representative, it surrenders 
its racial significance, and while it may be impressive as kaleido- 
scopic sculpture, it no longer functions as an American form. In 
removing itself from representation, art has forfeited a large 
measure of its individuality: every one, I think, has experienced 
the boring lack of variety and distinction in the work of the 
abstractionists. 

The artistic vitality of the modern theatre has been confined 
almost exclusively to the technical problems of the stage, an ex- 
cellent thing in itself, but if we are to have a truly American 
theatre, it will come from an American drama and not from the 
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innovations of designers, however talented they may be. The ma- 
terial structure as it exists to-day is a more or less inflexible form 
difficult, I admit, to nationalize, but its appearance at least could 
be vastly improved. The American drama in its gropings toward 
new forms should have the advantage of beautiful and appropriate 
surroundings. To present a thoroughly indigenous play, say one 
of Eugene O’Neill’s, in a baroque edifice dating from the French 
and Italian aristocracy of two centuries past, with settings done in 
the manner of German radicals, is to scramble the arts with a 
vengeance. Why, in the name of common sense, should we go on 
borrowing our decorative motifs from the Europeans? The re- 
action against the overladen court theatre has given us, particularly 
in the innumerable Little Theatres, the other extreme, the barren 
barn. This is equally bad. The architecture of a playhouse should 
be simple, but stirring decorations are indispensable, and if the 
court theatre is cloying, conversely is the barren barn depressing. 
The contemplation of an aesthetically stimulating auditorium may 
be said to prepare the mind to meet unusual situations, and it is the 
duty of those intending to develop unusual plays to provide an 
environment which will arouse rather than cloy or depress the 
audience. Is it not possible to conceive of a theatre which, by 
reason of its decorations as well as its drama, shall convey the 
significance of our own times? Instead of cheap romanticism, in- 
stead of Moorish courts, Spanish galleons and Italian gardens, in- 
stead of obsolete mythology and atrocious nudes, let us draw upon 
the subject-matter of our own civilization for our symbols. Almost 
any decorative scheme would suffice provided it were organically 
related to contemporary American life. That we have the material 
cannot be denied, and I believe that we have the architects and 
artists, in whose*hands I leave the absorbing problem. 
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Franz Linkhorst 


A leader among modern German theatre 
architects is Oskar Kaufmann, whose name is 
closely linked with many playhouses built in 
newer forms. Of these, the Volksbiihne and 
Reinhardt’s Komédie Theater, both in Berlin, 
have been pictured and described in these 
pages. Herr Kaufmann has done away with 
the gilt and the cupids, so characteristic of 
older theatre interiors, and has put in their 
place a few simple ornaments, sometimes 
derived from the rococo, which give a new 
vitality to old forms. As is seen in this in- 
terior of the State Opera in Ko6nigsplatz, Ber- 
lin, he is also fond of dressing his auditoriums 
in mahogany. The “golden horseshoe” is 
done away with, and a single tier of boxes, 
behind the first balcony, is set within the 
panelling. The ground plan of the building 
is at the left. 
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Aline Bernstein's Set for Uncle Tom’s Cabin in the Grand Street Follies ( Bruguiere) 


THE CRITIC’S CALENDAR 


T is to the Grand Street Follies that one has come to turn more and more during 
the past few years for the liveliest dramatic criticism of a season. This year, 
however, the Follies does not make that final comment either as completely, or, on 

the whole, as amusingly as it has before. Doubtless the very season which it sets out 
to parody is in part to blame, because it has been characterized by so little that was 
either memorable or distinctive enough to serve as the basis of a burlesque enjoyable 
to the general public. But more at fault than the material the season offered is the 
use to which it was put. For this present Follies has shunned the elastic informalities 
of past years and burdened itself with such an elaborate continuity that most of its 
time must, unfortunately, be devoted to developing a silly story of a real estate boom 
at the North Pole, rather than commenting on the foibles of the winter. The first 
half, in spite of better music than the Follies has had before, drags considerably in the 
playing, and seems content to depend upon such external elements of travesty as 
duplicated make-ups and costumes. Even such excellent characterizations as Vera 
Allen’s Craig’s Wife, and Dorothy Sands’ Mother Goshdarn are not supplied with 
lines or situations to utilize them to the full, and only May Noble’s slightly long but 
well paced description of The Dybbuk, as Mrs. Feitlebaum would have seen it, is 
given a chance at completion. In the second half, however, when once the plot has 
been discarded, and the whole arrangement is more plastic, the Follies comes into its 
own, particularly in the Beatrice Lillie of Dorothy Sands, and the parody of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, produced as the Musical Studio produced Carmencita and the Soldier. 
Set on a Constructivist setting, with a chorus of negroes and bloodhounds watching 
the thrilling story of Topsy and Eva, and with heaven accessible by an elevator, this 
Uncle Tom's Cabin is even more triumphant in its travesty than the hilarious take- 
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Dorothy Sands as Florence Reed and Beatrice Lillie in the Grand Street Follies ( Duryea) 


off of the Barrymore-Jones Hamlet of two years ago. The pity is that the Follies is 
not more consistently keyed to such a pitch, that the actors are not given more to do, 
and that Albert Carroll, whose Toto is now so beautifully done and yet so out of 
place, is not used to a much greater extent. 

The Garrick Gaieties, coming again as a symbol of summer at the Guild, when 
“Junior members” assume a senior share in authorship as well as acting, is a fairly 
entertaining revue that rises to one completely irresistible number in My Rose of 
Arizona, a burlesque on American musical comedy that is as keen and convulsing a 
parody as any major or minor review has contained in a long while. In its music, 
as well as in its lyrics, again by Richard Rodgers and Lorenzo Hart, the Gaieties 
tends, on the whole, to fall below its standard of last year. Once again the actual 
skits have little originality and less wit, and fall back on the regular cliches of their 
ilk, without any new twists, to enliven them. Edith Meiser emerges as the most 
skilful and reliable of the “old favorites” among the “Junior members,” but, unfor- 
tunately, the once amusing tricks of Sterling Halloway seem to have hardened into 
inescapable mannerisms. 

The Actors’ Theatre turned to The Importance of Being Earnest without quite 
realizing the deep importance of being earnest when playing farce. Somehow, too, 
they attempted to domesticate its artifice, and make its situations and even its epigrams 
reveal the finger-prints of reality. In thus subduing its exaggerations, and by not 
concealing their own sense of how funny it all was, they took the edge off of the 
play. Only the scenes between Gwendolen and Cecily, as played by Haroldine 
Humphreys and Patricia Collinge, had that frank unreality and that persuasive make- 
believe which is the core of farce, and which alone endows it with its full and proper 
zest. Elsewhere, though it was often amusing, it was keyed to the entirely dif- 
ferent demands of a comedy of manners. Joux Mason Brown. 
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Simon Lissim sets Hamlet with an imposing sim- 
plicity by dividing his architectural stage into three 
parts. Draperies, or more directly indicative “set 
pieces,” can be placed in a number of variations be- 
tween the columns, or the entire stage can be re- 
vealed, as is shown above. The action of the play 
is thus freed from the impediments of heavy settings. 
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THE FOREGROUND OF THE 
THEATRE 


By OLIVER P. BERNARD 


HAT kind of place do we commonly visualize with 

the word theatre? A place of seeing, and sitting in 

front of, an act drop or proscenium draperies which 
conceal and disclose a stage! Such is the contemporary theatre 
specifically designed as a vehicle for living pictures framed by and 
confined behind a proscenium arch. Many reasons may be found 
for separating the stage from the auditorium, but not one to prove 
that it is the only or essential thing to do in a theatre. Spiritual 
and visual illusion can be produced in a cellar or within the sacred 
walls of a cathedral without the use of picture frame prosceniums. 
On the other hand, the cleverest cellar scenes and finest cathedral 
settings scarcely do more than look like pictures of cellars and 
cathedrals, however they may be devised on the other side of the 
inevitable “curtain line.” Such a theatre is “a place of seeing” 
truly, but are we not entitled to hear and, above all things, to feel 
the fuller and more spiritual sensations of drama? 


Compare the focal intimacy of a prize ring in the centre of 


Madison Square Garden with that same ring of battle set at one 
end of the hall or pushed behind the proscenium arch of a theatre. 
In the first place we are in at the fight, in the latter situations we 
are conscious of a more distant or theatrical representation with 
all the restrictions of a peep show. Consider that overworked and 
perverted colloquialism known as “the centre of the stage.” In 
actual performances in our present theatres this means a given 
point as near to the footlights as prima donnas can make it with- 
out falling into the arms of the conductor of the orchestra. The 
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actual centre of the stage went out of fashion soon after Shake- 
speare’s day, except in prize fighting and politics. There is now 
much talk about one, two and three dimensional stages and settings, 
but the fact remains that the traditional stage is primarily a pic- 
torial vehicle. Sculpture is dimensional only so long as it may be 
viewed as sculpture and not when it is merely a plastic set piece 
in a picture frame. Actors may be anything that pleases them, 
but they function as bas-relief until they step beyond the curtain 
line; need they act forever within three walls? It is not for a 
mere technician to criticise highly trained performers because 
they are caged within three walls of a stage; it is the technician’s 
privilege to investigate and question the necessity of three dimen- 
sional cages for performing human beings, while animals are al- 
lowed the freedom of the circus. 

Voluble enthusiasts with prolific terminology have had so much 
to say about backgrounds that one may be excused for suggesting 
that what drama and opera of the future more seriously needs is the 
outlet of greater foreground. For the purpose of this argument 
one can hardly do better than refer to Doérpfeld’s theory in his 
treatise on the Greek theatre. (Das Griechische Theater by Déorp- 
feld & Reisch.) Referring to the Theatre of Dionysus, Dérpfeld 
argues that what appears to have been the stage was only a back- 
ground which, by means of scenery, could be characterized as a 
temple or palace or as one pleased, and that throughout the drama 
actors and chorus performed in the orchestra. However this may 
be disputed by other archaeologists, Dérpfeld’s theory is practical 
enough to suggest that if the Greeks did not do this they cer- 
tainly would have done so had they possessed the mechanical facili- 
ties of modern engineering as applied to stagecraft. The plan of 
the theatre of Dionysus is elemental perfection, but the unmovable 
orchestra is perhaps only suitable as an area for performers. This 
fixed level of the orchestra could not lend itself to the incidental 
structure or accessories of the background without obstructing cer- 
tain radial lines of observation. The remedy for this defect would 
be to adjust the relative level of the orchestra or platform to the au- 
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The director turns architect. Louis Jouvet, one of the 
most prominent of the young actors in Paris, long a mem- 
ber of Copeau’s troupe at the Vieux-Colombier, and now 
director of the Théatre du Champs-Elysées, is also a scenic 
designer. He designed the famous permanent stage of tie 
Vieux-Colombier with Copeau, and now, in this setting 
for La Mort de Sparte, has carried his ideas of adaptable 
unit setting even farther. Capitalizing the many advan- 
tages that Constructivism offers to the director, with its 
steps, levels, and new acting areas, Monsieur Jouvet em- 
ploys them in this structure which, by its very outlines, 
easily and adequately suggests both interior and exterior, 
and frees the stage of its flat monotonies. 
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Louis Jouvet’s plan for the stage of the Vieux- 
Colombier, in Paris, showing his design for the 
flagging on the stage floor. The steps at the back 
rise to the permanent balcony which is such a 
decorative and acting accessory to Copeau’s theatre. 
The stage floor itself curves at the front and is 
joined to the lower apron by three steps. At 
either side of the forestage are the proscenium 
doors, each accessible by two steps. 
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THE FOREGROUND OF THE THEATRE 


dience’s point of view. Had the Greeks been able to raise and lower 
their orchestra at will, not to say revolve and set it in sections at 
different levels, they would have made it the pivot of their drama. 

The problem of devising a plastic foreground which must have 
a radial axis of observation can be solved by adjusting the levels 
of the arena. For plays which do not require spacious presenta- 
tion, the orchestra stage or foreground area could be reduced and 
the seating advanced on the receding stage space as and when 
necessary. The background itself could be the minimum or final 
stage for small productions. 

The area of such an auditorium does not affect the question of 
illusion. This is a matter of light and darkness. In the theatre 
all things should radiate as from the throne of drama, and to that 
end light itself must first be released from the angular restrictions 
of the contemporary peep show. Out of real darkness, light should 
spring from a pencil point, in the dome or from the depths below 
to which our new stage sinks, until it attains its nearest resemblance 
to the light of day. Then the audience need no longer strain to 
hear, see and feel only a part of a picture and its story, but each 
would have his full and equal share of that which is drama, whilst 
all else is in outer darkness. Thus. might the drama reign in the 
centre of the theatre and only the actor be king. 
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A COLLEGE THEATRE 
By SAMUEL A. ELIOT, JR. 


HERE are two different principles underlying the architecture of theatres de- 
vised for educational (rather than commercial or primarily artistic) purposes: 
one is exemplified by the new theatre at Yale, that of conformity to the best practice 
in the conventional theatre, so that workers can pass readily from educational to pro- 
fessional dramatics, and playwrights learn to suit their plays to the usual theatre of 
their time. The other is that of research both into the past and into the future of 
theatric art, converting the theatre-building into a laboratory for the investigation of 
and experimentation with all conceivable varieties of drama and theatric expression. 
Archeologically, a college theatre should be able to present, without violent dis- 
tortion, the masterpieces of Greek and Shakespearean drama in something like their 
original setting, and to approximate the manner of staging of medieval plays, No 
plays and other Asiatic types. If it is sufficiently flexible for this, it will need but 
little more to be flexible enough for futuristic forms and experiments. The student, 
whether of playwriting or of production, will have an instrument he can adapt to his 
fresh vision, not merely one to which he must adapt himself. 

Specifically there should be provision for spacious out-door performances, for behind- 
curtain productions of the utmost realism, and for before-curtain presentations upon a 
permanent (but changeable) arrangement of steps and levels, suggestive of the Shake- 
spearean fore-stage but useful for many other sorts of drama. And these three re- 
quirements must be met by a comparatively small building, not only to save expense 
but because student-performers are disadvantaged when straining for broad technique 
or “big” effects. 
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The ideal building I have been thinking 
out, ever since I began to teach, is about 125 
feet long by 57 feet wide. Its rear is a sky- 
dome of German derivation, its front is a 
Greek stage, evolved not from Haigh or 
Willamowitz-Moellendorf, but mostly from 
Bethe’s Theater des Alterthums, and its in- 
terior is based on the unique “stage” I was 
privileged to experiment with as the first 
director of the Little Theatre at Indianapolis. 
Let me describe the facade first. 

The theatre faces west, or perhaps south- 
west, to catch the radiance, and the length- 
ening shadows, of a declining sun. It faces 
a gradually steepening slope of ground, at 
the top of which, about 100 feet away, is a 
building whence searchlights can play upon 
its front during evening performances. Upon 
this slope seats would be erected for special 
occasions, not permanently constructed,—rows 
of«seats terminating in front in a semicircle 
or an obtuse angle, to leave a level area be- 
fore the theatre’s steps for choric evolutions 
in Greek plays. For the facade proper is a 
replica (though far narrower and higher) of 
the skéné built at Athens in 427 B.C. Its 
front porch, approached by six or seven easy 
steps, is a “stage” 36 feet long by 10 feet deep. 
The steps curve forward and at either side 
bend back against the blank faces of towers 
(paraskenia) that flank the porch. These 
towers contain the stairs by which are reached 
not only the balcony of the indoor audi- 
torium but also the two levels on the facade 
required by such plays as Euripides’ Orestes, 
and they are pierced, on the side toward the 
porch, both with a door and with a window 
useful for lighting and (in comedy) for act- 
ing. Twelve feet above the porch is a bat- 
tlemented upper-stage some six or seven feet 
deep. (There are panels to fit in the battle- 


. ments when a straight parapet is more ap- 


propriate.) At its rear is a slightly convex 


wall with five or six French Windows—the back wall of the indoor auditorium’s 
balcony. Above this juts out the pediment, from the base of which may hang painted 


cloths to mask the French windows. 


The side-towers slant back against the corners 


of this pediment like giant buttresses, hiding steep stairs by which the floor of the 


deep pediment may be reached. 


This pediment is a modern substitute for the Greek méchané, by which divinities 






































were revealed in mid-air. Against its concave, sky-blue background may be set life- 
sized images of the gods who appear in extant Greek plays: patron Dionysus in the 
middle, for honor’s sake, Athena and Apollo on either hand, etc., and before the 
performance begins a living actor may take the statue’s place and at his cue advance, 
gesture, and speak; or otherwise the front of the pediment will be covered with a 
skyey curtain continuing upward the painted prospect below, which at a word will 
part or drop to discover a deity standing as upon clouds in a blue void. Perhaps 
a steam-pipe along the pediment’s edge may add an illusive mist—whereon by night 
beautiful lights may play. On these four levels: before the steps (orchestra), on 
the main porch, on the walled roof (episkenion), and in the lofty pediment (theo- 
logeion), all the plays of Aristophanes and nearly all of Euripides and Sophocles 
will find themselves at home, and we know that the earlier plays were revived (some- 
times adapted) in this same environment after 427. 

One Greek device, the ekkykléma, remains to be described. It is exceedingly im- 
portant in Aeschylus, and frequent in Aristophanes. It is set in the middle of the 
theatre’s front wall (the rear wall of the porch or Greek “stage’’), and consists of a 
turntable, 14 feet in diameter, flush with the floor, and half within, half without, the 
wall. A section of the wall, that is, 14 feet wide by perhaps 9 feet high, is pivoted 
and revolves with the turntable. On the inner half-circle little scenes and tableaux 
are prepared, or the whole chorus grouped (Aeschylus’ Furies, or Aristophanes’ 
Thesmophoriazusai) and at cue are electrically swung around onto the outdoor plat- 
form, by means of a cable about the disk’s circumference, controlled from within. The 
section of front wall that revolves thus may perfectly well contain a door, and there 
will be doors on either side of the separate segment. 

Passing through these doors into the auditorium, we find a lobby eight or nine feet 
wide, and then an unbroken mass of seats, with spacious aisles to either side. Instead 
of the wide auditoriums of most commercial theatres, or the tunnel-like narrowness of 
many artistic theatres, the seats scarcely extend beyond the sides of the proscenium 
arch, so that each spectator may see every part of a rectangular stage-set, and yet that 
the room is wide and easeful, with walls that curve toward the proscenium. Between 
the side-aisles and these walls are the runways—adapted from the “Flowery paths” of 
the Japanese theatre but here without seats on both sides,—four feet wide, and the 
same height as the stage above the slanting floor between them. ‘They are reached 
by stairs from below, at the rear corners of the auditorium, and lighted by lamps in 
the ceiling entirely masked from the central area of seats. Actors passing to and fro 
on these runways may be seen either against the gray-felted wall or against black or 
gayer hangings special to the particular play in hand. Whereas in former ages intimacy 
between performer and spectator was attained by more or less surrounding the former 
with onlookers, here the compact mass of spectators may have performers on three 
sides at once. 

The front row of seats is a considerable distance away from the curtain. This not 
only permits room for elaborate fore-stage arrangements, but simplifies sight-line prob- 
lems back of the curtain. Actors within the proscenium-frame, consequently, have 
less intimate contact with their audience than is usual in our apronless modern the- 
atres, but pictorial illusion and representational objectivity gain. In the case of 
realistic plays depending on close contact between actor and spectator—such plays 
perhaps as Schnitzler’s or Pirandello’s—ways can be found of bringing both setting 
and action out onto the fore-stage. 

This fore-stage consists of a platform, 25’x5’, directly in front of the proscenium. 
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It is on hydraulic plungers and can be level with the stage proper, or one step lower; 
or it can sink into the basement and rise again with plastic settings, or properties; or 
it can stay below, and an orchestra assemble in the resulting pit, concealed from the 
audience by the permanent steps that link the fore-stage platform and the auditorium 
floor. If fore-stage and orchestra are needed simultaneously, the musicians can still 
assemble underneath, and be heard, albeit muffiedly, through openings in the risers 
of these steps. To the ends of the steps, at each side, come the runways, affording 
horizontal access to the fore-stage. Below and before the ends of the runways, at the 
foot of the side-aisles, are trap-doors, giving actors an approach to the fore-stage from 
below (cf. the devil in Hofmannsthal’s Everyman, or the evil angel in Marlowe’s 
Faustus) ;—the present stage at Smith College provides such approaches, which have 
proved often of great effect. And from the ends of the fore-stage stairways ascend 
to corner-balconies, accessible from within the proscenium-wall, thus giving a down- 
ward approach as well. Under the balconies, opening upon the runways at the point 
where they bend sharply toward the fore-stage steps, are doors also connecting with 
the backstage area. ‘The parapets of the balconies, some nine inches wide, continue 
down the stair-sides, with fewer and huger steps, and terminate in solid square posts, 
five feet high and two feet wide, which are open on their upstage side and provide 
convenient nooks and outlooks for prompter and electrician. Leaping down this 
parapet, to the post-top, and thence to the fore-stage, instead of descending soberly by 
the stair, may come many a Mercury, Harlequin, or sudden fugitive. Finally, above 
the proscenium arch, there is a wide, low aperture, usually closed tight, but openable 
when actors standing on the light-bridge within wish to look or speak down to the 
fore-stage eighteen or twenty feet below. To permit this, the stage-house must of 
course be high enough to let the asbestos curtain ascend six feet above the light-bridge. 
The act-drop, which is pierced at the center and at each side to allow free passage 
through it between stage and fore-stage, must likewise, hanging as it does between 
asbestos curtain and light-bridge, descend below the latter and not intervene between 
it and this window. 
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Behind these two front curtains, there are structures or drapes at either side, deep- 
ening the proscenium as the light-bridge itself does across the top of the arch, and 
masking the proscenium spot-lights that cluster thickly, one above another, at each 
side. From the ends of the light-bridge, narrow iron stairs descend to little iron 
landings in the downstage corners of the stage-house, where are the doors to the fore- 
stage balconies; and continue thence, rearward, to the stage floor and on down into 
the light-pit that encircles its rear two-thirds. Downstage of these stairways, under 
the fore-stage balconies and stairs, are on one side the electrician’s store-room and on 
the other the room for small properties and tools. ‘There are no fly-galleries: as in 
the Guild theatre, the fly-lines descend to the stage floor and are worked by counter- 
weights more than by muscular effort. The lines from the rear part of the gridiron, 
which if they were vertical would be visible against the sky-dome, are slanted forward 
to pulleys downstage of the dome’s side, and worked from the side of the stage opposite 
to the lines from the front half of the grid. 


The switchboard (probably best situated against the outside wall under one of the 
fore-stage balconies) is of the type that unites switch and dimmer on every circuit; 
central auditorium-lights, runway-lights, spot-lights in the face of the auditorium bal- 
cony, pockets in the fore-stage balconies and the sides of the stage-floor, proscenium- 
lights (though these would probably be worked from the light-bridge and its stairs), 
overhead floods for stage-area and sky-background, and horizon-lights below the 
stage’s level around its rear. Low lights at the front of the stage (foot-lighting) 
may also be provided for, or flood-lighting from low in the fore-stage posts may 
serve the same purposes. 


The sky-dome is the principal “sight,” back-stage. More than 50 feet wide, 30 
feet deep, and correspondingly high, it is larger than any dome yet seen in this coun- 
try. In Germany, before the war, I was made to realize unforgettably the incom- 
parable illusion-value of a solid, domed, plaster “sky”; and in Caliban at Boston in 
1917 I was taught the tremendous expressive value of unrealistic lighting in a dome. 
Hence, this is the feature in my ideal theatre that I value beyond all others. It is 
lit partly by lights suspended above, where its top is cut back, but mostly from the 
five-foot-wide light-pit that separates its bottom from the stage floor. This opening 
will be useful for much besides: bringing characters, or armies, up over the horizon- 
line, against the sky; passing up plastic scenery and heavy properties from their stor- 
age-place under the stage; and in general affording instant access from the stage to 
the regions below, where are located the workshops and (further forward, under the 
auditorium) the dressing-rooms and green-room. 


On this stage, equipped both with a dome and with a gridiron as deep as most 
stages possess, more realism, more subtle lighting-effects, more atmosphere, will be 
possible than on any other stage in America that I have seen. Before this stage, on 
the diverse levels and various approaches, unrealistic drama of every type can be 
flexibly and intimately presented, and, by a temporary arrangement of poles and hang- 
ings, realistic plays also brought forward into closer relationship with the audience. 
And against the classic facade, in the long evenings, Greek plays can be reproduced 
occasionally with extraordinary truth to the scenic intentions of their authors. The 
theatre is an educational instrument of unmatched value, and also a laboratory where 
new effects can be tried out and a new drama and theatric art brought into existence. 
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N spite of the omniscience and energy of my professional colleagues 
there are relatively few who have given the subject of the theatre 
real study, possibly because the market for their talents was 

inaccessible, intangible and uncertainly remunerative. The actors them- 
selves have experienced more acutely than any others this last condition 
and it is a lamentable thing that this highly cultural influence in our 
social structure should, with few exceptions, have degenerated into a vast 
commercial organization devoid of any real sense of its inherent ar- 
tistic and educational fundamentals, instead of being raised to its proper 
elevation, commanding and combining all of the Fine Arts into its 
structure and service. 

We have, fortunately, certain rare consciences who have dictated the 
planning and decorative design of such enterprises as the Guild Theatre, 
the Music Box, the Little Theatre and a few other examples, which, 
viewed from the aesthetic angle, present the utmost excellence in taste 
as well as a sure knowledge of the technical requirements for play pro- 
duction. In the more important moving picture theatres the Capitol 
distinctly falls within this category. In most of the others the interest 
in the aesthetic welfare and comfort of the audience is mainly limited 
to their pocket-books. This neglect and lack of consideration is the 
more amazing since the source of revenue comes from in front of the 
footlights and not from behind them. It is of a piece with the astound- 
ing manifestations of misdirected genius in the exploitation of mentally 
unbalanced ideas under the guise of so-called Expressionism. Certainly 
nothing could have been more terrible than this latest affliction to the 
senses and processes of orderly thought which we were asked to ob- 
serve and patronize as an Exhibition of the Art of the Theatre, held in 
the Steinway Building at the beginning of the year. Fortunately the 
work of some of our distinguished American stage designers was in 
evidence, enabling one to dispense with gas masks and other protective 
appliances in the small oases allotted to them. The beauty and high 
dignity which the drama should unfold before our eyes should be re- 
flected in the corresponding beauty of the whole structure of the temples 
we should build, considered as focal points in the cultural essentials of 
our civilization. Temples erected by the genius of great architects 
wherein the genius of great actors, great playwrights, designers and 
directors is recognized and acknowledged and where the architects them- 
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selves are the high priests rendering the service of their exalted in- 


spiration before their votaries. 
HowarpD GREENLEY, F. A. I. A. 


The Viennese Burgtheater, which is the traditional home of good 
acting in Middle Europe, has met with many difficulties of late years. 
The cost of the building was several million dollars, but during the 
inflation period its frock-coated attendants were ceremoniously usher- 
ing visitors into a stall that could be purchased for a cent or two. The 
subsidy received from the State, however large in round figures, was 
capable of dwindling to zero overnight in some depreciation of the cur- 
rency. But even now, when the finances of Austria are firmly estab- 
lished by the guarantee of the League of Nations, the troubles of the- 
atrical enterprise are by no means ended. The stability of the 
schilling means the comparative impoverishment of the playgoing public. 
The Viennese still go early and often to the play, but they have not 
so much to spend upon it as in the stately days of Francis-Joseph. 
Moreover, the Burgtheater, with its vast stage and vaster auditorium, 
was never designed for the characteristic modern play in three acts, 
psychological in action and limited in cast. During the last two gener- 
ations of the Empire—say from 1870 to 1920—the directors of its 
policy were able to supplement the classical repertory of Goethe, 
Schiller, Lessing and Grillparzer by performances of plays by current 
authors of the French school, such as Sardou. ‘These pieces had no 
lasting merit as works of art, but they contained many characters, their 
intrigue was effective on the grand scale, and they filled the stage. 
The actors learned from them, as from the classics, certain grand 
mannerisms that are not to be unlearned in a day, and indeed should 
not be unlearned in such a theatre. Now that Scribe and Sardou are 
sinking into oblivion, it is plain that there are no dramatists to take 
their place in the theatrical sense. The Burgtheater knows that it 
cannot live by presenting the everlasting cycle of Minna von Barnhelm, 
Wilhelm Tell, Faust, Wallenstein, Iphigenie and the rest, though at 
least one of these classics is to be found in each week’s playbill. But it 
cannot pretend to give Rosmersholm or The Lady from the Sea with 
as much conviction as Diplomacy—and still less can it undertake to in- 
terpret the German Expressionists, the French Realists, or the English 
drawing-room comedians. The Burgtheater, more than any other 
theatre in Europe, perhaps more than any other theatre in the world, 
awaits some new and comprehensive impulse in theatrical art which 
shall renew the vital bond between stage and audience. Meanwhile its 
frock-coated attendants, conscious that they are survivals of an extinct 
order of things, go on ceremoniously ushering the visitor into his stall 
(now costing one dollar or so) and its directors hope for the best. The 
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great rococo auditorium (whose next redecoration will cost more than 
the erection of three modern theatres) looks a little askance at the 
spectacle. There will always be a public for this theatre, and there 
will always be players, like Else Wohlgemuth, who maintain the tra- 
dition of grace and presence; but the poets are lacking. 


The players of the Theater in der Josefstadt, under the direction of 
Max Reinhardt, have no such burden of tradition to sustain as has 
the Burgtheater. The auditorium is smaller and the stage equipped 
with more modern appliances. During a typical week in April, 1926, 
the repertory consisted of Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s Cristina’s Heim- 
reise, Noel Coward’s Spleen (Hay Fever), and a German play, Die 
Guten Freunde. The Hofmannsthal play, written some twenty years 
ago, tells rather wearily a graceful tale of Casanova or some such 
erotic adventurer. It offers delightful parts to the minor characters, 
and at the same time tests the quality of the admirable ensemble that 
marks all Reinhardt’s productions. It was charming to the eye, although 
simply mounted. The lighting was masterly. If the public was not 
transported with enthusiasm, that was the author’s fault alone. Cristina’s 
Heimreise is an academic exercise in the guise of a comedy. One is 
never deeply interested in the people, and Hofmannsthal’s deliberate 
retreats from his inevitable romantic scenes become in the end as tire- 
some as his deliberate approaches to them. Nevertheless few plays 
are performed twenty years after they are written, and Reinhardt’s 
theatre is one of the few playhouses where such plays can be performed. 
Here, as in the Burgtheater, the lack of original German productivity 
in drama is evidently felt. Upon the whole the one form of theatrical 
art that rests upon sound native foundations is the Viennese operetta. 
During the same April week Die Zirkusprinzessin, perhaps destined 
to a world success, was in the first bloom of popular approval. The 
acting was mediocre, the mise-en-scene tawdry, the dancing poor—but 
the general spirit delightful, thanks to the real substance of the score. 


Under the name of the Civic Repertory Theatre, Eva Le Gallienne is 
collecting a company which promises to offer New York a number of 
unusual plays, at equally unusual prices. The repertory includes Bena- 
vente’s Saturday Night, Tchekov’s The Three Sisters, Goldoni’s La Lo- 
candiera, Galsworthy’s The Silver Box, Sierra’s The Cradle Song, Gran- 
ville Barker’s The Secret Life, Maeterlinck’s Sister Beatrice, Shake- 
speare’s Twelfth Night, and Ibsen’s The Master Builder and John 
Gabriel Borkman. The prices also break with precedent, because at 
evening performances seats can be had at from fifty cents to $1.50, and 
at matinees from thirty-five cents to $1.00. So the dollar theatre has 
arrived at last and with better prospects than any of its first sponsors 
guaranteed. 
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Literature in the Theatre, by W. A. Darlington. Chapman and Hall, 
Ltd., London; and Henry Holt and Company, New York. 

Mr. W. A. Darlington, who not only writes plays and novels, but 
writes of the London theatre for The Fortnightly Review and the Daily 
Telegraph, has reprinted some of his criticisms in a book called Litera- 
ture in the Theatre. An exceedingly stimulating book it is, especially the 
first half, containing the essays on Literature in the Theatre, Plays from 
Novels, Academic Criticisms and On Being Criticized, which taken 
together almost constitute in themselves a critical theory of the theatre. 
There is a very interesting analysis of those qualities which plays must 
have to fit the theatre’s requirements, qualities which Hamlet and 
Charlie’s Aunt have in common; The Cherry Orchard and Chu Chin 
Chow; Doll’s House and East Lynne. There is a careful study 
of the difference between novel writing and playwriting, and the quali- 
ties which make so many poets bad playwrights, and which encourage 
bad playmaking from good novels. With all of Mr. Darlington’s 
theory, one finds oneself quite naturally in accord, but, as with every- 
thing that concerns the theatre, when it comes to applying theory to 
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Ground plan of the main floor of the finely equipped Boston Repertory 
Theatre, showing the auditorium, the stage, the rehearsal room, the 
green room, the designing studio, and the dressing rooms. J. Williams 
Beal Sons, Architects. 
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concrete example, it always seems different. ‘Our stage has long been 
handicapped,” says Mr. Darlington, “by the fact that few of our best 
writers appear to consider it worth their attention. Mr. Galsworthy 
is the brilliant exception, for he writes plays fitted to rank beside his 
novels.” Surely not, Mr. Darlington. 


Alexander and Three Small Plays, by Lord Dunsany. Putnam: New 
York. 

A mighty theme—that of the Two Horned Alexander, a man who 
conquered the world and aspired to be a god, a therne which could be 
treated boldly, imaginatively, mysteriously, but which trickles through 
Lord Dunsany’s hands in four acts of inconsequential wanderings. 
Neither Alexander himself nor the friend whom he murders, neither 
Thais, the courtesan, nor the captains of the hosts, convey any sense 
of real or romantic life. In the last scene the faithful sea-captain leaves 
the stage wnere the body of the dead king lies, ‘perhaps patting Alexan- 
der’s hand as he goes.’’ The general impression of these four acts is 
that of a rough draft of a play which was never galvanized into life. 
Three short plays complete the volume: The Old King’s Tale, a mono- 
logue on frustration and the fruit that comes too late; The Evil Kettle, 
with its picture of James Watt being instigated by Satan to invent the 
steam engine, and finally The Amusements of Khan Kharuda with its 
faint glow of Dunsany magic to delight the heart. 
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Floor plan of the balcony of the Boston Repertory Theatre, showing 
the promenade, the upper part of stage, and the Assembly Hall with 
its own stage. J. Williams Beal Sons, Architects. 
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Some Contemporary Dramatists, by Graham Sutton. George H. 
Doran: New York. 

Mr. Graham Sutton’s studies of a group of English dramatists is a 
book which will be dear to the heart of the playgoer who likes to know 
more about an author’s works and ways than the untutored reading of 
his plays will provide. They are studies in style, method and effect, not 
in biography, and are addressed to those who know their contemporary 
dramatists either in print or on the stage. The book is completed by a 
list of the “works’’ of the ten or more writers discussed, giving the date 
of production and of publication and the English publisher's name, 
Mr. Sutton’s manner is engaging, and his matter stimulating if not 
revolutionary. His discussions of C. K. Munro and Alan Monkhouse 
are particularly interesting as dealing with playwrights not as well known 
in America as are Granville Barker, Drinkwater, or Milne. Eugene 
O’Neill, whose passion for the sea and whose preoccupation with “‘illu- 
sion” he emphasizes, is the only American playwright included. The 
other writers discussed are Clemence Dane, St. John Ervine, W. Somer- 
set Maugham, Flecker and the Grand-Guignolists. 


Drama in Education, by Grace Sloan Overton. The Century Com- 
pany: New York. 

Miss Overton has condensed into Drama in Education many years of 
experience and much research and study on the subject of the dramatic 
instinct as a means of grace. Her book shows step by step how the 
theatrical proclivities of the young can be used ‘“‘advantageously, purpose- 
fully, meaningfully as a means of attaining the end of education.” It is 
a straightforward and eminently useful manual for teacher, church 
worker or community director, carrying bibliographies on the subject 
matter of each chapter and an annotated list of plays for children and 
adults which fit into the general scheme of secular and religious education. 


Our Times, The Turn of the Century, 1900-1904, by Mark Sullivan. 
Scribner's: New York. 

In so complete and photographic a record of Our Times as that of 
Mark Sullivan, the theatre could not, of course, be overlooked. The 
Average American, hero of Mr. Sullivan’s epic, is not insusceptible to 
the lure of the foot-lights or the fascinations of the dramatis personae 
of the stage. Set between romantic memories of Dime Novels and the 
complete text of Casey at the Bat, Mr. Sullivan’s twenty pages on the 
stage of the ’90s give a kaleidoscopic picture of plays and actors, with a 
suggestion of the development of American drama during this period. 
The book, as a summary of American life, reflected in its politics and 
prejudices, its clothes and slang, is an excellent background against which 
to study the theatre of the last twenty-five years. 
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Hollowed out of a hill-side, and faced with a fine architectural stage 
is this old Roman theatre, built at the time of Hadrian at Orange, 
France, which serves the Comédie Francaise every summer for special 
revivals of the Greek Classics. The auditorium, originally planned 
to hold forty-two thousand, has been restored so that it now accom- 
modates eighteen thousand. The stage itself is practically intact, 
and the outlines of its original decorative arches and niches are 
plainly visible. At both sides of the stage structure can still be seen 
the grooves into which fitted the poles of the velarium, the great 
awning that covered the auditorium and saved the spectators from 
the sun. The special performances of the Comédie Francaise today 
are played at night, with strong spotlights picking out the figures, 
and throwing them in contrast to the deep orange of the building. 





























Theatre Arts is the only source to which readers can go for records of what appears suddenly 
and to many people dazzlingly in the new theatre exposition—Stark Young in the New Republic. 


There is twice as much true homage paid the modern stage in any single number of 
Theatre Arts Monthly as in the whole theatre exposition—Gilbert Gabriel in The Sun. 


COMPLETE SETS 


THEATRE ARTS 


Give you by text and twelve hundred illustrations a 
permanent record of the progress of the World Theatre. 


VOLUMES I-IX, UNBOUND, $40.00 
VOLUMES I-IX, BOUND, $60.00 


Sets include seven years of THEATRE ARTS QUARTERLY and two years 
(bound in four books) of THEATRE Arts MontHLy. During the nine 
years that THEATRE Arts has served as the only international magazine 
of the theatre, there have been many special numbers, such as the Stage- 
craft Exhibition Number, April, 1919; the Moscow Art Theatre Num- 
ber, October, 1920 (years before the Moscow Art Theatre came to Amer- 
ica); two Little Theatre Year Books, a special Costume Number and 
Theatre Backgrounds. Other numbers include first editions of Eugene 
O’Neill’s The Emperor Jones and The Dreamy Kid, Zoé Akins’ A Por- 
trait of Tiero, Paul Green’s No "Count Boy, etc. All the best artists and 
the best writers of the best theatres in the world, big and little, are 
represented in its pages. 


Prices of separate volumes and of 
single issues given on request. 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


7 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Costumes 





Costumes TAMS Music 
Largest Costume Establishment in 
the United States 
Longacre 1913. 318 W. 46th St., N.Y.C. 





Miller, Theatrical Costumer 
COSTUMES—WIGS, ETC., TO HIRE FOR ANY 
PLAY—CANTATA—OPERA—TABLEAUX, ETC. 
HISTORICALLY CORRECT 
Catalogue and Estimate Furnished 


236 South 11th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





COSTUMES 15.000 to choose from. Entire 


184 Charles Frohman produc- 
tions and thousands same costumes we supply 
Broadway shows. Official costumer N. Y. Theatre 
Guild. Send list of requirements for estimate. 


BROOKS 1437 B’way, New York 





Manuscript Specialists 





Carrie Funk Koch 


Experienced Typist Notary Public 
“Abie’s Irish Rose” “The Vagabond King” 
Other Successes Secretarial Work 


1482 B’way, N. Y. C. Bryant 8827 





Marionettes 





WILLt1AM DuNCAN and Epwarp MABLgy present 
The Tatterman Marionettes 


in repertoire of ancient and modern comedies, 
farces, legends and folk tales. 


441 W. Hancock Ave. Detroit, Mich. 





Scenery 





Mark Lawson 
SCENIC STUDIOS 


Chickering 2982. 530 W. 47th St., N. Y.C. 





Scenery and Draperies 
For rent or sale, for any play or stage, 
large or small. 


Schell Scenic Studio 
581 So. High Street Columbus, Ohio 





Schools 





New York School of Expression 


Established 1893 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, VOICE DEVELOPMENT, DRAMATIC ART 


AND CONVERSATION Saturday Morning Class 
Day and Evenings. Special Classes for Men 
C. S. Presby, Pres. 332 West 56th Street 
Telephone Columbus 4884 New York City 








The Feagin School 
of Dramatic Art 
ACTING—DIRECTING—TEACHING—PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Develops personality through Training in Expres- 
sion. Voice, Diction, French Pantomimie Charts. 
112-114 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1766 





Editorially 
Speaking 


SHAKESPEARE IN A BACK NUMBER 


Tucked away in our July Shakespeare 
number is an index, devoted to What 
the Moderns Have Done to Shakespeare as 
recorded by THEATRE ArTS MONTHLY. It 
makes the most complete and convenient 
touchstone to contemporary Shakespeariana 
available. Already schools and colleges and 
students of scenic and costume design, as 
well as of Shakespeare, have come to us to 
ferret out particular plays or productions 
in which they were interested. They have 
been able to discover by this index how the 
outstanding workers in the modern theatre 
have solved the problems of making Shake- 
speare relive for audiences of today. And 
they have been able to carry away imnspira- 
tion for their own solutions of these very 
same problems. Both the length of the 
record and the number of students who 
consult it prove that, though Shakespeare 
may be in a back number in our files, he is 
by no means a back number in the theatre. 


THe LittLe THEATRE NUMBER AHEAD 


Our third annual Little Theatre Number, 
which will be off the press on August 20th, 
brings the record of experiment and achieve- 
ment in the “Tributary Theatre” both here 
and abroad during the past year up to date. 
It is crowded with illustrations of outstand- 
ing productions by community, school and 
university organizations. Its pages are given 
over to such vital Little Theatre problems 
as repertory, audience building, budgets and 
what the director should be. The _ basic 
question of standards is discussed by Edith 
J. R. Isaacs in her leading article on The 
Tributary Theatre. Bumblepuppy, a_one- 
act comedy by John William Rogers, Jr., 
provides excellent acting material for Little 
Theatres, and a Glossary of Stage Lighting, 
by Stanley R. McCandless, instructor in 
stage lighting under Professor Baker at the 
Department of Drama at Yale, offers a clear 
and much needed explanation of the diffi- 
cult, technical terms of the back stage which 
workers in Little Theatres need to know 
daily in their productions. Other articles 
include The Master-Key to Understanding 
by Henrietta Prentiss, The Abbey Theatre 
Comes of Age by Padraic Colum and 
Pageantry in Holland by Thomas Van Oss. 
Advance orders are coming in at an un- 
precedented rate, trebling the records of 
past years. 
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WANTED 


THEATRE ARTS 


will pay 


$5.00 


for 
Vol. I, No. 2 and No. 3 
(February and May, 1917) 


and for 


Vol. III, No. 4 
(October, 1919) 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
7 East 42nd Street, New York City 








A Project for a Theatrical 
presentation of 


THE DIVINE COMEDY 


DANTE 


By NORMAN-BEL GEDDES 


The foreword by 
MAX REINHARDT 


The Photography by 
FRANCIS BRUGUIERE 


Bound in boards. Forty halftone plates. 
Price $5.00 


Theatre Arts, Inc. 
7 E. 42nd St. New York City 





DRAWINGS 
FOR THE 


THEATRE 


by 
ROBERT EDMOND JONES 


With an introduction 


By ARTHUR HOPKINS 
First Regular Edition 


Imperial octavo, ninety-six 
pages, thirty-five half-tone 
reproductions, including set- 
tings for Hamlet, Richard 
III, Macbeth, The Jest, The 
Cenci, The Birthday of the 
Infanta, Anna Christie, and 
The Fountain. This book is 
not only a record of Mr. 
Jones’ work, but of ten years 
of progress in the American 
Theatre. 


Price: $5 a copy. 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 


7 E. 42nd St., New York City 
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DENISHAWN 


The Rath St. Denis and Ted Shawn 
School of Dancing and its Related Arts 


July 5th to Sept. 3rd 


For Beginning, Intermediate and 
Advanced Pupils 
Catalogue upon request 
Mabel C. Shawn, Mgr. 
327 West 28th Street New York City 


| Intensive Suinumer Course 




















STUDIO for the THEATRE 


THEODORA IRVINE, Director 
JuLy 19TH To AUGUST 28TH 
SUMMER COURSE 
A Specialized Course in Acting in small groups. 
Stage Technique, Voice, Fencing, Rhythmical 
Dancing, Make-Up, Rehearsal of Plays 
Also Private Lessons in any of these subjects. 
All Rehearsals and Stage Technique given by 
Miss Irvine personally. Work sponsored by Eva 
Le Gallienne, Mr. and Mrs. Coburn, Edith Wynne 
Matthison, Charles Rann Kennedy; Miss Irvine is 
the teacher of Alice Brady. 
FALL Course BEGINS OCTOBER 4TH 
Catalogue Sent Upon Request. 


31 Riverside Drive (75th St.) New York 
Telephone Endicott 3345 








INTER-THEATRE ARTS 
SCHOOL OF 
ACTING and PRODUCTION 


The course includes practical training and public 
performances. Special productions to show work 
of advanced students. 

The Faculty includes: Madame Alberti, Madame 
Laeis-Baldwin, Helen Ford, Norman-Bel Geddes, 
Harry Wagstaff Gribble, Elizabeth B. Grimball, 
Kenneth Macgowan, James Reynolds. 


Write for catalog of winter and summer courses to 


INTER-THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
42 Commerce Street New York 


Play Writing for Production 


A nonresident course given under the direction 
of experienced playwrights to a limited number of 
students. Applicants must submit an original one- 
act play or other dramatic composition as proof 
of their ability. The development of individual 
talent and the writing of plays that will act is 
the primary aim of this course. 

Assistance is given in the placing of plays 
written by students. 


For information regarding tuition and vacancies 
address 


The REGISTRAR 
THE MAWSON EDITORIAL SCHOOL 


131 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 











EcizABeTH Mack 
STUDIOS 


66 Fifth Ave. 43 rue Michel Ange 
New York Paris, France 
WINTER COURSES in NEW YORK 

Three Professional Courses— 

Theoretical and practical trainlng for 

Stage—Platform—Teaching 

Theatre Routine: A special depart - 

ment for practice in acting and pre- 

duction of plays. 

Special Courses in Literature, 

Psychology, French, Play 

Analysis, and Critical Study. 

SUMMER COURSE IN PARIS 
, A Master Class is given in 4 
Paris for a limited number ——-x =e 
of advanced students. a 
















Mrs. BURT’S SCHOOL 
for Tiny Tots 1-12 yrs. 
Specialized care for young children. 


Sound education, music, dancing, thor- 
ough training. 





Wide shaded lawns, swings, see- 
saws, sand piles, etc. Supervised 
outdoor play among happy little 
companions. Good food, home 
care, sympathetic understanding. 
Experienced physician and nurse. 


Mrs. M. L. Burt 
1120 Constant Avenue, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Telephone: Peekskill 1139 








GEORGE C. WILLIAMS 


President 


Students have opportunity of 
playing with Professionals in 
=>" Stock, seven performances each 
week; as a Stock Company 
headed by five well-known New 
York actors is under direct 
management of the School. 
Professional Director — Teach- 
ing Staff includes twenty well- 
known Instructors. Courses in 
Acting—Directing and Manag- 
ing — Teaching of Dramatics. 
Graduates eligible to teach Dra- 
matics in Schools of New York 
State. Degrees. 
School of Opera 


ee Under the personal direction of 
Andreas Dippel. former Manag- 
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Tie Slliews Seeal of Decuatic Art 


ROLLO A. TALLCOTT, Dean 


ing Director of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 

Theatre, Gymnasium, Dormi- 
tories, Courses in Scenic Design 
— Stage Lighting — Dancing — 
Fencing — Stage Craft. College 
Courses in English, Languages, 
Literature and Pedagogy. 


Correct Speech a Specialty— 
Voice Training — Diction — Pro- 
nunciation. 

Popular and _ Inspirational 
Summer School. 

Fall Term opens September 
23rd. Send for catalogue, 


140 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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| THE masterly technique of ‘‘Little Theatre’’ productions 
evidence natural dramatic talents—talents that are en- 
| couraged and aided by the unlimited possibilities of Kliegl 
stage lighting devices. Whatever your lighting requirements 
may be—turn to Kliegl’s Catalogue and you will find therein 
| the device or equipment suited to your needs. It isthe most 
complete manual of lighting specialties ever published. 


KLIEGL BROS 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO.., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1896 Write for 


THEATRICAL - DECORATIVE - SPECTACULAR Catalogue 


LIGHTING 


32! West 5Oth Srreer 


e NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS 
of 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


vy MAKING THE LITTLE | 
| THEATER PAY | 
| 
| 
1 


A Practical Handbook by 
Oliver Hinsdell, with severa 
illustrations. Bound. $1.60 | 


postpaid. 





Samuel French’s 
Bound Volumes 
THE POOR NUT, by J. ¢ 


p 


& Elliott Nugent. $1.35 


postpaid. 


THE PLAYS OF ALFRED 
KREYMBORG. 3. bound 
volumes. 


STILL WATERS, by Au- 
gustus Thomas. $1.35 post- 
paid. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR 
STAGE & STUDY, Ist 
series. $3.15 postpaid. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR 
STAGE & STUDY, 2nd 


series. $3.15 postpaid. 


SHORT PLAYS FROM 
AMERICAN HISTORY & 
LirtrenmAtURE. By 
Olive Price. School ed. 
$1.35 postpaid. 


MAKING THE LITTLE 
THEATRE PAY, by Oli- 
ver Hinsdell. $1.60 post- 
paid. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR 
| STAGE AND STUDY 


(Second Series) | 
| 


Twenty-one plays never | 
before published in book | 
form. Preface by Walter 
Prichard Eaton. 

Authors represented: Lady 
| Gregory, Henry Arthur | 
| Jones, Austin Strong, Pearl | 
|| Franklin and Fred Ballard, 
| E. C. Carpenter, Elmer L. 

Rice, William Gillette, Har- 
riet Ford and Harvey O'’Hig- 
gins, Kenyon Nicholson, Roi 
| Cooper Megrue, Glenn 

Hughes, J. W. Rogers, Jr., 

Paul Green, Martin Flavin, 

Charles O’Brien Kennedy, 
Hermon Ould, Oliphan* 
Down, Andre de Lorde and | 
|| Franz Molnar. Bound. $3.15 

postpaid. 


New Plays 
For High Schools and Little Theaters 
MEET THE WIFE 
SEVENTH HEAVEN 
SO THIS {IS LONDON 
THE HAUNTED HOUSE 
ONE OF THE FAMILY 
THE ROMANTIC YOUNG 
LADY 














4 Latest Volumes of the 
British Drama League Plays 
THE WEB, by J. Stirling 

Boyd. 

EL DORADO, by Howard 

Peacey. 

JOHN KEMP’S WAGER, 
by Robert Graves. 

THREE ONE-ACT PLAYS, 
by various authors. 

Sound in decorative boards. 
$1.25 per volume. 


THREE 
JOHN GOLDEN PLAYS — 


The Clock Shop, The Robe 
of Wood, and The Vanishing | 
Princess—one-act fantasies 
by John Golden. Prefaces | 
by George Ade and Rupert | 
Hughes. Tlustrations and | 
music. Bound. $1.35 post- | 
paid, 


Samuel French’s 
New One-Act Plays 


WEDDING PRESENTS, by 
J. W. Rogers. 50 cents. 


THE DRUMS OF OUDE, 
by Austin Strong. 50 cents. 


IF MEN PLAYED CARDS 
AS WOMEN DO, by Geo. 


S. Kaufman. 30 cents. 


UNDERTONES, by Phoebe 


Hoffman. 30 cents. 


A MOUNTAIN WEDDING, 


by Pearl Franklin. 30 cents. 


EL CRISTO, by Margaret 
Larkin. 50 cents. 
THE CAJUN, by Ada Jack 


Carver. 50 cents. 


THESE ARE ONLY A SMALL PART OF OUR NEW LIST 
Send for our new 256-page catalog 
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25 West 45th Street 


New York City 
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